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EDITORIAL 


The  demands  of  feminists  for  economic,  industrial  and 
political  freedom  startles  man  as  a  revolutionary  aspira¬ 
tion;  some  folks  are  startled  at  any  proposed  change  as 
revolutionary.  In  fact  the  demand  of  the  feminists  is 
revolutionary,  where  it  is  not  mere  hysteria;  but  it  is 
revolutionary  only  in  the  sense  that  abolition  of  the  veil 
in  Turkey  was  revolutionary.  Correction  of  abuses  always 
is  revolutionary  to  those  opposed  to  the  correction.  Turkish 
women  ought  never  to  have  been  hidden  behind  the  veil. 
But  when  American  women  seek  to  abolish  the  laws  which 
show  favor  to  women,  the  gallantry  which  even  the  lion 
shows  the  lioness,  and  so  to  become  before  the  law  “just 
like  men,”  the  demand  is  not  so  much  startling  as  offen¬ 
sive,  disheartening ;  woe  be  the  day  when  men  accept  such 
a  dictum  and  cease  to  adore. 

- ♦ - 

I  HAVE  looked  with  interest — and  admiration — at  the 
fellaheen,  farmer  families  of  Palestine.  They  are  very 
poor,  oh  so  poor!  Their  way  of  life  would  seem  destitu¬ 
tion  amidst  the  industrial  conditions  of  America.  But 
father  and  mother,  boys  and  girls,  all  but  the  mere  babies 
(and  even  they  are  taken  along) ,  go  together  to  the  fields, 
work  side  by  side,  sit  down  together  to  share  the  humble 
mid-day  meal  and  return  together  to  the  rude  shelter, 
only  a  booth  made  of  thorn  bushes,  or  a  cave  in  the  hill¬ 
side,  for  food  and  shelter  for  the  night.  A  passing  friend 
or  a  chance  stranger  is  welcomed  to  the  best  they  have, 
while  they  stint  their  own  hunger  and  sleep  upon  the 
ground  that  the  guest  may  be  served.  It  is  not  so,  as  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  and  bounty  increase;  Hospitality 
retires  behind  lace  curtains,  retires  permanently!  The 
great  religious  gatherings,  which  were  once  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  most  unbounded  hospitality  and  sociability  (as 
at  Jerusalem  after  Pentecost),  are  now  too  often  put  on  a 
money  basis.  How  any  one  can  receive  persons  into  the 
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home  on  such  occasions  and  accept  money  from  the  part¬ 
ing  guest  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Humiliating  as  it 
is,  I  would  rather  be  the  guest  than  the  host. 

Prosperity  and  hospitality  seem  somehow  at  variance. 

— ♦ — 

The  problem  of  the  Farm  Board  seems  to  be  to  get 
higher  prices  for  produce  without  anybody  paying  the  in¬ 
crease  in  price.  At  least  these  are  the  expectations  of  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  respectively.  In  the  meantime, 
if  the  Board  tells  the  farmer  how  to  get  the  automobiles, 
that  have  displaced  twenty-five  million  horses,  to  “eat 
straw  like  an  ox”  and  so  consume  the  grain  and  fodder 
which  the  horses  ate,  they  will  have  done  something  real 
toward  meeting  the  farmers’  agricultural  difficulties. 
Bottle  feeding  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  it  is  a  tragic 
expedient,  not  an  economic  method  for  steady  use. 

- ♦ — 

I  HAVE  a  friend  who  fills  me  with  admiration  for  one 
trait  in  his  character ;  he  so  loves  to  live  his  life.  It  is  no 
simulated  enthusiasm;  he  genuinely  loves  to  do  what  he 
conceives  to  be  his  duty, — and  he  is  usually  right  in  that — 
in  a  broad  sympathy  with  the  lives  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lives  and  labors.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
worthy  attitude  toward  life  too  much  neglected.  It  is  oft- 
times  supplanted  by  an  affected  contempt  for  one’s  own 
affairs  with  a  mock  humility  which  is  not  a  virtue,  but 
a  vice. 

“Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might.”  True  greatness  is  not  in  doing  great  things,  but 
in  doing  all  things,  even  the  little  things,  in  a  great  way. 
A  magnanimous  spirit  ennobles  even  trifies. 

- « — 

It  was  in  a  great  cathedral-like  church  where  art  and 
architecture  and  music  joined  to  make  most  esthetic  wor¬ 
ship,  at  least  the  external  robing  of  worship.  There  was 
a  great  congregation  of  handsome,  well-dressed  folks. 
Why  they  came  I  wondered,  considering  what  they  got. 
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There  was  a  great  preacher,  if  a  great  popular  reputation 
makes  a  great  preacher.  The  sermon  was  strictly  what 
popular  description  in  these  days  calls  a  “talk.”  The 
preacher  took  no  text.  The  theme  was  an  evanescent  one, 
a  sentiment  of  social  affairs,  an  imaginary  guest,  who 
might  be  almost  any  poor  soul,  from  any  where  too  far 
away  to  be  actually  invited.  The  whole  performance  was  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  “Social  Gospel.”  It  made  me 
think  of  some  poor  sufferer  who  went  to  a  hospital  for 
relief  and  was  sprayed  with  perfumery  and  allowed  to 
smell  the  bottle.  Any  struggling,  life-burdened  soul  pres¬ 
ent  that  morning  was  given  only  a  whiff  of  sociological 
perfumery.  Has  “Modern  Christianity”  come  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  pleasing  vapor  ?  Do  the  people  come  say¬ 
ing  with  poor  Lo,  who  had  been  given  a  drink  of  soda 
water,  “Give  me  five  cents  worth  more  of  that  heap  big 
sweet  wind  ?” 

— ♦ — 

A  man’s  soul  is,  indeed,  like  the  soil,  as  in  the  parable  of 
the  Sower ;  it  brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles,  doubt  and 
fear  and  a  multitude  of  vices.  The  prayer  of  the  man 
in  the  Gospels,  “Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief,” 
is  the  most  universally  needed  petition.  Faith  is  some¬ 
times  a  great  victor,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  answer 
to  prayer,  and  for  the  moment,  faith  has  a  great  thrill 
and  imagines  it  can  never  doubt  again.  But  very  soon 
doubt  whispers,  “It  may  not  be  so  the  next  time,”  and  the 
struggle  begins  all  over  again.  The  greatest  satisfaction 
of  the  life  in  heaven  will  be  to  be  free  from  doubts. 

— ♦ — 

Akin  to  the  joy  of  an  unhesitating  faith  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  looking  back  over  the  long  rough  way  by 
which  we  have  come  to  observe  how  the  rough  places  have 
been  made  plain,  the  mountains  leveled  and  the  valleys 
filled  up  and  a  straight  path  in  the  wilderness  made  by 
our  God.  We  begin  even  here  and  now  to  see  that  what 
seemed  to  us  day  by  day  as  rough  and  crooked  is,  in  the 
larger  providence  of  God,  made  straight  and  smooth ;  and 
when  we  look  back  from  the  heights  of  the  Celestial  City, 
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we  will  understand  how  “All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose.” 

— * — 

It  is  sometimes  overlooked  that,  if  one  back  away  far 
enough  in  this  round  world,  he  will  come  back  again  to 
the  starting  point.  How  some  philosophers  have  jeered 
at  the  idea  of  Creatio  Ex  Nihilo  as  an  absurdity  and  have 
backed  away  from  it  in  horror  and  disgust.  They  have 
been  drawing  back  and  back  and  still  farther  back  until 
now  at  last  they  are  appearing  on  the  eastern  horizon 
with  a  flaunting  banner  on  which  is  inscribed  “emergent 
evolution.”  The  lower  does  not  produce  the  higher,  oh 
dear  no,  nothing  so  crude  as  that.  The  higher  is  not  in 
the  lower  at  all.  It  just  “emerges.”  Something  comes  out 
of  the  box  that  was  not  in  it.  (The  prestidigitator  only 
pretends  to  do  that.)  And  these  with  the  new  banner  are 
those  who  railed  at  Creatio  Ex  Nihilo. 

- ♦ - 

A  REMARKABLE  reformation  has  taken  place  in  the 
meetings  of  Church  courts  within  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  They  used  to  be,  what  the  name  given  them  im¬ 
plied,  places  for  ecclesiastical  trials.  There  resounded  the 
eloquence  of  ecclesiastical  lawyers  and  near  lawyers  and 
would-be  lawyers,  and  the  chaffering  of  parliamentarians 
sharpening  their  wits.  The  outcome  of  it  all  was  “the 
survival  of  the  fightiest.” 

Now  the  Conference  program  of  instruction  and  in¬ 
spiration  and  devotion  supersedes  business.  Business  can 
rarely  get  an  “order  of  the  day.”  It  seems  a  healthy  sign ; 
business  may  sometimes  be  neglected  by  this  method,  but 
souls  are  cared  for.  And,  even  with  the  psychologists, 
souls  are  just  now  the  fashion. 

- ♦ - 

It  was  a  wanderer  who  wrote,  “Be  it  ever  so  humble, 
there  is  no  place  like  home.”  It  was  because  he  was  a 
wanderer  that  the  homely  familiar  place  seemed  so  at¬ 
tractive  to  him.  What  is  it  that  makes  a  place  home? 
Not  luxuries,  not  even  comfort,  not  friends,  not  even 
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love  nor  loyalty.  All  of  these  things  may  be  lacking  and 
yet  a  place  be  “home”  to  some  poor  wanderer.  In  his 
wanderings,  he  finds  elegance  and  ease  and  comfort, 
but,  with  it  all,  loneliness.  He  does  not  feel  “at  home.” 
He  turns  his  footsteps  toward  the  familiar  fireside.  As 
he  draws  near  the  old  haunts,  the  humbleness,  the  lack 
of  comforts,  none  of  these  things  trouble  him.  Imme¬ 
diately  all  the  loneliness  vanishes.  The  “at  home”  feel¬ 
ing  comes  over  him  with  a  rush.  He  no  longer  feels 
bewildered;  the  neighborhood  consciousness  comes  back 
and  envelopes  him.  It  is  this  neighborhood  consciousness 
that  makes  the  place  home. 

How  do  those  professed  Christians  who  give  them¬ 
selves  wholly  to  worldliness  here,  expect  to  have  that 
neighborhood  consciousness  in  heaven  where  their 
thoughts  never  dwell?  Only  those  who  are  “at  home” 
with  Him  here  will  be  “satisfied”  there. 

- ♦ - 

The  radio  droned  on  and  the  preacher  speaking  warmed 
to  his  subject,  a  favorite  one  with  every  radical;  that  the 
great  ones  of  earth,  those  who  really  led  the  Kingdom  of 
God  to  greater  things,  challenged  the  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities  of  their  day ;  were  in  fact,  heretics ;  that  Luther 
was  a  heretic  in  his  time  and  only  became  a  hero  to  the 
Lutheranism  which  he  started  and  which  has  become  a 
mighty  force  in  the  world ;  that  Wesley  was  driven  out  of 
the  pulpit  and  compelled  to  preach  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  marshes  and  in  abandoned  factories.  Thus  instance 
after  instance  was  enumerated  where  the  heretic  of  yes¬ 
terday  became  the  hero  of  tomorrow.  Then  the  preacher 
left  his  hearers  to  make  the  application  he  intended,  that 
it  is  the  heretic  of  the  present  who  is  to  be  the  patron  saint 
of  the  future !  And  so  heretics  flatter  their  own  vanity. 

But  this  is  only  the  obverse  of  the  picture ;  there  is  also 
a  reverse  upon  which  it  is  well  to  take  a  look.  Absalom 
was  a  rebel  against  the  established  order  of  things  civil 
and  religious,  in  his  day,  but  he  hung  by  his  head  from 
the  limb  of  a  tree  and  was  thrust  through  with  three 
darts.  And  there  was  one  Theudas  who  led  3,000  out  into 
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the  wilderness,  and  gave  out  himself  to  be  some  great 
one,  as  most  heretics  do,  but  he  perished  miserably.  It 
is  true  that  a  revolutionary  is  a  rebel  who  succeeds  and  a 
rebel  is  a  revolutionary  who  fails,  but  these  latter  are  the 
multitude ;  the  former  are  the  exception.  There  is  no  es¬ 
sential  merit  in  being  a  radical. 

— ♦ — 

There  is  much  said  about  the  salacious,  pornographic 
indecency  of  many  things  published.  That  is  an  important 
subject — for  another  occasion.  This  paragraph  is  not 
about  the  indecent,  but  about  the  plain  vulgar.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  the  advertisements  of  toilet  articles.  It 
is  impossible  to  instance  any  of  them  without  being  as 
vulgar  as  they  are.  But  every  one  who  glances  over  the 
newspapers  and  the  magazines  and  occasionally  passes 
drug-store  windows  with  their  garish  pictures  and  flam¬ 
ing  colored  lights  knows  exactly  what  I  mean.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  may  pretend  an  excuse,  not  a  real  reason,  but  a  mere 
excuse,  for  the  salacious  on  the  ground  that  it  flnds  in 
human  passion  something  to  which  it  can  appeal.  But 
these  vulgar  advertisements  are  pure  gutter-sniping — and 
for  money.  Must  we  breathe  sewer  gas  that  somebody 
may  make  money? 

- « — 

Whither  the  social  drift?  In  these  vacation  times  of 
summer  days  the  ordinary  day  coaches  and  common  chair 
cars  are  crowded,  while  the  parlor  cars  and  sleeping  cars 
are  much  depleted ;  three  or  four  coaches  have  often  not 
enough  passengers  to  All  one.  The  delightful,  intellectual, 
and  also  economical  Conference  Grounds  that  were  so 
crowded  a  few  years  ago  are  beginning  to  struggle  for 
sufflcient  attendance  to  justify  their  existence.  There  is 
noticeable  also  a  distinct  letting  down  in  clothes,  not  in 
the  length  of  them,  but  in  the  quality.  The  best  dressed 
people  are  seeking  places  where  there  is  less  thinking  re¬ 
quired  and  more  bridge  and  golf  offered.  In  fact  the 
former  little  holiday  junket  has  given  way  very  largely  to 
long  automobile  journeys  at  forty  miles  an  hour. 
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We  are  all  headed  the  same  way  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  times,  and  proceeding  just  a  little  faster.  If  the  pros¬ 
perity  slows  down,  as  it  always  does  sometime,  what  will 
happen?  In  the  old  days  of  the  horse  and  buggy,  a  sudden 
stop  could  be  made  in  safety ;  it  is  not  so  easy,  and  not  at 
all  safe,  at  forty  miles  an  hour. 

Whither?  _ 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  NOTICES 

Two  discoveries  of  interest  in  the  realm  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  have  been  reported  the  past  few  months; 
some  rumors  of  other  discoveries  which  are  very  improb¬ 
able  have  been  noticed  in  the  daily  press.  It  is  a  pity, 
especially  a  pity,  that  one  has  need  to  sort  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  in  the  news  columns  of  archaeological  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  scandal  and  crime  and 
politics  and  prohibition,  especially  anti-prohibition. 

The  Bible  tells  us  the  things  which  pertain  to  the  story 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  contacts  it  makes  all 
along  the  way,  but  does  not  draw  aside  the  veil  that  usu¬ 
ally  obscures  mere  political  and  sociological  movements 
not  immediately  involved  in  the  telling  of  the  Biblical 
story.  Did  Egypt  forget  all  her  cruelty  and  selfish 
schemes  in  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites  as  soon  as  they 
had  escaped,  and  so  never  attempt  again  to  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  the  refugees,  or  ever  seek  by  “peaceful 
penetration”  to  exert  influence  in  Palestine?  To  think  so 
would  be  rather  a  violent  supposition  and  quite  contrary 
to  the  usual  course  of  human  nature.  Little  by  little  side¬ 
lights  on  political  influences  and  conditions  are  let  in. 
Recently  some  workmen  engaged  in  an  engineering  enter¬ 
prise  for  the  Trans-jordania  government  found  a  tomb  in 
an  unexpected  place  near  Amman,  the  capital  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  In  this  grave  was  a  coffin  of  anthropoid  shape. 
These  coffins  made  in  rather  a  crude  human  form  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  Egyptian,  and  so  the  presence  of  this  one  reveals 
the  presence  of  Egyptian  people  and  customs  away  over 
across  the  Jordan,  not  merely  on  the  Egyptian  border,  but 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Israelite  territory.  Dr.  Al¬ 
bright  examined  the  evidence  and  dated  the  burial  in  the 
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time  of  David.  It  is  rather  startling  and  somewhat  discon¬ 
certing  to  find  Egyptian  influence  so  much  in  evidence 
even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Great  King.  It  becomes  less 
startling  when  we  remember  that  David  only  in  his  day 
drove  the  Philistines  out  of  Beth-shean,  and  then  to  learn 
from  the  excavations  at  this  fortress,  that  hack  of  the 
Philistines  were  the  Egyptians.  The  dead  hand  of  Egypt 
was  thus  still  clutching  at  Israel  in  the  days  of  David. 
What  was  lost  politically  in  that  event  was  regained  by 
“peaceful  penetration,”  when,  in  the  next  reign  Solomon 
took  an  Egyptian  wife  and  permitted  the  influence  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  in  the  very  royal  palace  itself. 

The  other  discovery  referred  to  was  from  a  time  much 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  David ;  a  tragic  event,  which  be¬ 
comes  also  a  romantic  story,  in  these  days  long  after. 
We  know  of  that  Hazael  who  got  the  throne  of  Benhadad 
by  the  very  simple,  present-day  gangster  method  of  mur¬ 
dering  the  man  who  was  in  the  way.  Hazael  himself  went 
the  way  of  violence  some  years  later  at  the  hand  of  Tig- 
lath-Pilezer,  who  carried  off  the  treasures  of  Damascus. 
Recently  some  of  these  have  been  found  and,  among  them, 
some  delicate  inlaid  ornamentations  of  a  royal  bed  of 
Hazael  on  which  is  the  identifying  inscription  “to  our 
king  Hazael.”  Thus  so  long  after  the  events  of  that  trai¬ 
tor’s  foul  deed  of  murder  and  treason  comes  from  the  elo¬ 
quent  silence  this  testimony  to  the  nemesis  of  retribution 
which  pursues  such  a  vile  deed. 

The  excavations  at  Tell  beit-mirsim,  the  ancient  Kir- 
jath-sepher,  will  begin,  if  present  plans  are  carried  out, 
about  the  middle  of  June.  As  Xenia  Seminary  is  now  in 
legal  process  of  uniting  with  Pittsburgh  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  the  excavations  will 
be  this  year  in  the  name  of  the  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Re¬ 
search  at  Jerusalem.  The  Staff  will  have  the  same  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Director  of  field  operations  as  heretofore,  but 
Director  Albright  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Semitic  De¬ 
partment  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  A  very  able  Staff 
is  being  assembled,  including  several  experienced  Pales¬ 
tinian  workers  and  also  representatives  of  several  insti- 
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tutions  in  this  country  and  Europe.  A  full  report  of  the 
work  will  be  prepared  for  the  October  issue  of  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  and  it  is  hoped  also  soon  to  announce  the 
publication,  in  permanent  form,  of  the  detailed  technical 
account  of  the  work  at  Kirjath-sepher  thus  far  done.  It 
will  have  progressed  far  enough  by  the  end  of  this  sea¬ 
son  to  make  possible  the  issue  of  the  first  Volume  of  Re¬ 
ports.  Already,  as  well  known  to  our  readers,  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  results  in  the  history  of  civilization  in 
Palestine  have  been  secured,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  this  year’s  work  will  add  very  greatly  to  these.  We 
were  apparently  just  on  the  edge  of  great  public  build¬ 
ings  when  the  season  closed  in  ’28,  and  we  had  to  leave 
in  the  face  of  great  expectations. 

As  all  our  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  of  Oriental  Research,  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  Director  of  the  School,  Dr.  McCown,  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  us  and  accompanying  us  in  an  exploring  expe¬ 
dition  at  the  close.  The  subjoined  account  of  the  work  of 
the  American  School  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  is  of  peculiar 
interest. 

In  the  April  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  notice  was 
given  of  what  purported  to  be  an  interview  with  Dean 
Bade  of  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  with  criticism  of  the 
ideas  presented  in  that  interview.  Some  doubt  was  ex¬ 
pressed  of  the  entire  reliability  of  the  sentiments  attri¬ 
buted  to  Dr.  Bade.  A  letter  from  this  distinguished 
archaeologist  utterly  repudiates  the  representations  made 
in  the  interview  quoted.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  this 
known  in  justice  to  Dr.  Bade.  This  is  another  warning 
of  the  general  untrustworthiness  of  press  reports  of 
scientific  work ;  nearly  always,  even  when  facts  are  stated, 
they  are  so  stated  as  to  have  a  false  aspect  in  order 
to  give  somebody  a  sensational  thrill. 

We  are  glad  to  note,  also,  that  Dr.  Bade’s  disclaimer  of 
the  representation  of  the  interview,  at  the  same  time 
repudiates  the  claim  attributed  to  him  in  that  interview 
of  having  in  his  excavations  discredited  those  who  have 
believed  the  Bible  account. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  IN  JERUSALEM 

BY  JAMES  A.  MONTGOMERY 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  OF  ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH 

In  being  honored  by  the  invitation  of  the  distinguished 
Editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
School  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  writer  to  recall 
the  ancient  notable  associations  of  that  Journal,  now  a 
century  old,  with  Palestinian  Archaeology.  Among  its 
founders  and  early  contributors  was  Edward  Robinson, 
nomen  clarum,  who  was  the  pioneer  of  American  research 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
creator  of  its  scientific  exploration.  That  the  present  Edi¬ 
tor,  almost  a  century  later,  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
that  distinguished  man  and  that  he  is  adding  to  his  results, 
not  only  by  exploration  but  also  by  excavation,  is  a  joy  to 
the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  School  with  which  he 
has  so  generously  and  wholeheartedly  cooperated. 

It  is  an  honor  to  America  that  among  the  pioneers  in 
this  field  were  its  own  citizens,  men  who  were  devoted  in 
their  love  of  the  Bible  and  who  were  determined  to  apply  all 
possible  means  of  knowledge  and  science  to  its  elucida¬ 
tion.  But  noblesse  oblige! — ^the  honor  is  a  challenge  to  us, 
their  successors.  What  great  things  they  accomplished 
in  the  day  of  small  things !  And  have  we  with  all  our  re¬ 
sources  and  opportunities  kept  pace  with  them?  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Robinson  we  recall  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  made  the 
first  geological  survey  in  Palestine  by  his  scientific  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  was  the  ambitious  under¬ 
taking  of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  the 
early  seventies,  modeled  after  the  British  Palestine  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund,  which  boldly  undertook  to  share  with  the 
somewhat  older  organization  in  the  honor  of  surveying 
and  exploring  the  Holy  Land.‘  There  are  the  several 

For  a  brief  history  of  this  almost  forgotten  Society  see  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  J.  Moulton's  admirable  sketch,  based  on  patient  research  in 
musty  archives,  in  Volume  viii  of  the  Annual  of  the  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research. 
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names  of  many  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  the 
credit  of  America:  the  missionary  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  who 
made  Robinson’s  researches  possible;  another  American 
missionary,  Rev.  W.  M.  Thompson,  whose  Land  and  the 
Book  remains  a  classic ;  the  American  Consul  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Selah  Merrill,  who  was  more  like  the  European  dip¬ 
lomatic  officers  in  his  zeal  for  research,  unlike  those  of 
our  own  day,  whom  our  government  confines  strictly  to 
business ;  the  distinguished  scholars  of  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Beirut,  who  in  various  ways  have  contributed 
to  the  study  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  among  whom  may  be 
singled  out  the  veteran  W.  J.  Bliss,  the  first  excavator  of 
a  Palestinian  tell  and  the  author  of  the  best  book  on  the 
history  of  Palestinian  exploration.  In  the  past  two  de¬ 
cades  America  has  taken  its  part  in  several  grand  archae¬ 
ological  enterprises,  at  Samaria  under  the  auspices  of 
Harvard  University,  at  Beth-shean  under  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  Megiddo  under  the  University  of 
Chicago.  But  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  inception  of  these 
great  works  goes  back  to  the  quiet  but  steady  work  of 
the  American  School  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  begun  to 
send  over  scholars  to  the  Holy  Land  that  they  might  learn 
to  know  it  and  to  realize  its  opportunities. 

This  School  was  somewhat  slow  in  the  “horning,”  for 
thirty  years  ago  American  interest  and  money  had  not 
learned  the  power  of  organization  for  great  enterprises, 
and  what  was  created  came  through  the  unselfish  efforts 
of  founders  who  had  the  vision  of  the  future,  despite  the 
present  difficulties.  The  idea  of  such  an  institution  was 
presented  by  Professor  J.  Henry  Thayer  of  Harvard  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  in  1895. 
That  Society  took  up  the  idea  and  somewhat  later  the 
American  Institute  of  Archaeology  allied  itself  in  the  en¬ 
terprise,  and  these  two  organizations  along  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Oriental  Society  are  now  permanent  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  School.  It  proved  difficult  to  raise  the 
small  funds  necessary  for  starting,  the  modest  $1,000  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Director  and  the  extra  funds  necessary  for 
living  quarters  in  Jerusalem.  Finally  enough  pledges  were 
obtained  to  insure  the  opening  of  the  enterprise  and  in 
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1900  Professor  Torrey  of  Yale  went  out  as  the  first  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  in  Jerusalem.  And  this  succession 
has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  of  the  Great  War,  1915-1919. 

Up  to  the  War  the  School  was  managed  by  an  Annual 
Director,  accompanied  by  the  Thayer  Fellow  on  a  subven¬ 
tion  then  provided  by  the  Archaeological  Institute,  and 
such  other  students  as  might  be  gathered.  The  first  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  School  were  in  a  hotel,  then  in  hired  houses,  the 
one  which  will  be  remembered  by  many  for  the  years 
1907  and  on  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  German 
Schools  and  the  Abyssinian  Church.  A  most  eligible  prop¬ 
erty  was  bought  in  1908-9.  This  was  finally  occupied  by 
the  construction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Nies  of  a 
School  building  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Nies,  the  new  building 
being  entered  upon  in  1925.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  land 
was  secured  early,  before  the  great  rise  of  values  which 
has  marked  the  post-War  expansion  of  Jerusalem.  And 
it  is  most  desirably  located,  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  on 
Saladin  Road  off  from  Damascus  Road  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Biblical  School  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  and  the 
new  Hebrew  University  on  Mount  Scopas. 

After  the  War  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  permanent 
Directorship  in  the  School,  to  be  reinforced  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Annual  Professors  going  out  every  year. 
The  first  to  occupy  the  new  post  was  Prof.  W.  H.  Worrell. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright,  who  retired 
last  year  to  assume  the  professorship  held  by  the  late 
Paul  Haupt  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Al¬ 
bright  rendered  brilliant  service  both  in  the  management 
of  the  School  and  in  the  development  of  archaeological  en¬ 
terprise  in  its  name,  bringing  it  to  a  position  of  first- 
class  distinction  among  the  archaeological  organizations  of 
Palestine.  He  has  been  followed  most  worthily  and  ac¬ 
ceptably  by  Dean  C.  C.  McCown  of  the  Pacific  School  of 
Theology,  whose  first  year  has  been  marked  by  the  advent 
of  a  new  expansion. 

This  arises  from  a  munificent  grant  to  the  Schools — a 
School  in  Baghdad  had  been  opened  in  1923 — from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  This  provides  a  large  annual 
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grant  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  with  the  promise  of 
$250,000  for  endowment  if  our  Schools  will  match  this 
sum  by  their  own  raising;  that  is,  if  our  purpose  is  ful¬ 
filled,  an  endowment  of  $500,000  should  be  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  seven  years.  This  places  a  proper  although 
heavy  obligation  upon  the  Management,  but  one  we  are 
sure  our  friends  will  generously  help  us  to  meet.  Money 
from  the  Rockefeller  grant  is  now  appropriated  for  build¬ 
ing  in  Jerusalem,  for  increased  salaries  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Schools  and  for  Fellowships  in  Jerusalem  and  Baghdad, 
and,  what  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  heretofore,  for 
direct  archaeological  enterprise  in  the  way  of  excavation. 
Grants  have  been  made  to  the  Xenia  Seminary  American 
School  Expedition  for  its  third  campaign  at  Tell  Beit 
Mirsim  this  summer  under  the  direction  of  President  Kyle 
and  Professor  Albright;  and  to  an  excavation  at  Jerash 
in  cooperation  with  Yale  University,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Crowfoot.  Also  large  grants  have  been  made  to  the 
Baghdad  School  for  similar  enterprises  in  cooperation 
with  Harvard  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Museum. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  term  “School”  has  been  used 
as  the  title  of  the  institution  since  the  beginning  of  its 
history  and  it  remains  in  the  corporate  title,  the  Schools 
having  been  legally  incorporated  in  1921.  The  word  indi¬ 
cates  the  primary  object  of  the  institution,  to  teach  the 
American  scholars  and  students  who  go  out  to  its  centres 
in  Palestine  and  Iraq,  to  educate  them  in  the  knowledge 
of  those  lands  and  their  remains  as  the  foundation  dis¬ 
cipline  of  history.  A  view  of  the  roll  of  our  educational 
institutions  who  have  profited  from  the  attendance  of 
their  professors  and  students  in  the  two  Schools  briefly 
tells  the  story.  An  incomplete  list  presents  Harvard,  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  Columbia,  New  York  University,  Cornell, 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Dropsie  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  Johns  Hopkins,  Goucher,  Catholic 
University,  Oberlin,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  of  seminaries:  Bangor,  Newtown  Theological  In¬ 
stitution,  Union,  Auburn,  Crozer,  Episcopal  Schools  of 
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Cambridge  and  Philadelphia,  McCormick,  San  Francisco 
Seminary,  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary,  Hebrew  Union  College.  In  addition  there  are 
the  many  professors  and  students  who  have  gone  as  guests 
or  for  short  terms.  The  students  return  home  to  fill  teach¬ 
ing  chairs,  and  as  ambitious  scholars  in  Bible  and  Semi¬ 
tics  will  desire  a  year  in  the  Orient,  most  of  our  eminent 
teachers  in  the  future  will  probably  prove  to  be  alumni  of 
our  Schools. 

But  the  Schools  are  also  corporately  institutions  of 
“Oriental  Research.”  Now  archaeology  is  an  expensive 
business  and  our  funds  have  not  warranted  us  to  spend 
much  money  for  that  purpose.  But  we  have  put  our¬ 
selves  at  the  disposal  of  expeditions  desirous  to  do  ex¬ 
ploration  and  excavation,  often  indeed  finding  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  giving  the  stimulus  to  such  enterprises.  If  not 
money,  we  have  been  able  to  give  expert  service.  In  this 
way  Director  Albright  and  the  distinguished  Dr.  Clarence 
S.  Fisher,  who  is  one  of  our  staff  in  Jerusalem,  have 
helped  to  initiate  and  cooperate  with  several  noteworthy 
campaigns  in  Palestine,  participating  with  Xenia  Semi¬ 
nary,  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Haverford  College, 
and,  this  year,  with  Yale.  Similarly,  our  School  in  Iraq 
has  brought  into  the  field  at  various  points  Harvard, 
Pennsylvania,  Dropsie  College,  Toronto,  Michigan,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  have  cooperated  with  us  in  a  very  happy 
way.  We  are  looking  forward  with  special  interest  to  the 
third  campaign  of  Xenia  Seminary  and  the  Jerusalem 
School  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  where  the  delightful  spirit 
of  cooperation  will  be  continued  as  in  past  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  formula  of  what  we  have  done 
or  can  do.  One  of  our  Annual  Professors  at  Jerusalem 
was  Professor  Hatch  of  the  Episcopal  School  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  explore 
the  manuscript  treasures  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Katharine 
on  Mount  Sinai  and  in  the  Greek  Patriarchal  Library  in 
Jerusalem.  With  the  aid  of  the  photostat  which  the  School 
possesses  he  has  made  abundant  copies  and  is  now  engaged 
in  bringing  out  a  series  of  volumes  bearing  the  Biblical 
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and  Patristic  manuscripts.  =*  When  Professor  Butin  of  the 
Catholic  University  was  Annual  Professor  he  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  accompany  a  Harvard  expedition  to  Sinai  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  proto-Semitic  alphabetic  inscriptions  that  have 
been  found  there,  and  as  the  Semitist  of  the  party  the 
publication  of  the  results  were  put  in  his  hands.  His 
published  study  of  them  has  made  him  the  authority  on 
the  subject  in  America.®  He  and  his  former  colleagues 
have  just  made  a  renewed  visit  to  Sinai,  and  he  reports 
the  discovery  of  twelve  fresh  alphabetic  fragments.  Thus 
while  the  School  is  performing  its  routine  work  it  freely 
aids  and  offers  opportunity  to  all  scholars  interested  in 
any  kind  of  work  in  the  many-sided  fields  of  Biblical 
archaeology. 

The  purpose  of  the  Schools  is  to  forward  American 
scholarship ;  not  tied  to  any  local  institutions  at  home,  it 
can  serve  all.  It  has  no  sectional  or  denominational  pre¬ 
judices,  but  desires  simply  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
all  American  scholars  in  the  lands  related  to  the  Bible. 
With  the  new  resources  that  have  just  fallen  to  it,  it  can 
fulfill  its  purpose  on  a  larger  scale  than  before,  and  equally 
should  make  a  showing  that  will  raise  up  warm  friends 
for  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  its  work. 

2  See  the  notices  of  the  series  in  the  list  of  Publications  given  in 
our  quarterly  Bulletin. 

3  See  the  Harvard  Theological  Review  for  January,  1928. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  GEORGE  LINDLEY  YOUNG 
EAST  BROWNFIELD,  MAINE 

How  oft  have  we  read  of  the  paucity,  even  the  absence, 
in  the  0.  T.  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  take  over  into  the  N.  T.  an  idea 
somewhat  corresponding  to  this.  Though,  to  be  sure,  they 
have  hardly  dared  to  deny  N.  T.  allusions  to  a  future 
world,  yet  some  virtually  limit  it  to  allusions.  Even  the 
Great  Teacher  himself,  according  to  them,  addressed  most 
of  his  teaching  to  the  present  benefit  of  man  and  had  but 
scant  concern  for  the  future.  But  now  to  the  O.  T. 

Very  conflicting  are  the  ideas  of  future  life  that  have 
been  gathered  from  the  0.  T.,  or  read  into  it.  Some  see 
there  no  doctrine  at  all  of  any  future  existence.  The  future 
is  an  entire  blank.  It  is  the  presence  and  blessing  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  here  and  now  that  constituted  for  the  Hebrew  the 
good  of  life.  Some,  however,  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
They  think  that  almost  anywhere  in  the  0.  T.  they  can 
find  the  full-fledged  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
metaphysical  soul.  Then,  again,  we  are  treated  to  learned 
dissertations  that  deal  largely  with  Sheol ;  in  which  Sheol 
is  set  forth  as  the  practical  counterpart  of  the  Babylonian 
Aralu  or  the  Greek  Hades.  It  is  conceived  as  a  vast  under¬ 
ground  cavern  in  which  the  weak  and  imbecile  shades  of 
the  dead  have  their  gloomy  abode,  torpidly  subsisting  in 
a  sort  of  semi-life  in  a  hapless,  hopeless  state. 

According  to  the  New  Standard  Bible  Dictionary,  the 
mode  of  existence  in  Sheol  is  “inferior  to  that  upon  earth.” 
It  is  a  state  of  “privation,”  where  there  is  “lack  (of)  all 
comfort  and  joy”  (p.  222). 

According  to  Kohler  in  his  Jewish  Theology,  Sheol  is 
“the  shadowy  realm  of  the  nether  world.”  There  “the 
dead  continue  to  exist  in ...  a  dull,  ghostly  existence  with¬ 
out  clear  consciousness  and  without  any  awakening  to 
a  better  life.”  For  “throughout  the  Biblical  period  no 
ethical  idea  yet  permeated  this  conception,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  transform  the  nether  world  into  a  place  of 
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divine  judgment,  of  recompense  for  the  good  and  evil 
deeds  accomplished  on  earth,  as  did  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians.  Both  the  prophets  and  the  Mosaic  code  per¬ 
sist  in  applying  their  promises  and  threats,  in  fact,  their 
entire  view  of  retribution,  to  this  world,  nor  do  they  indi¬ 
cate  by  a  single  word  the  belief  in  a  judgment  or  a  weigh¬ 
ing  of  actions  in  the  world  to  come”  (p.  279f.). 

Says  Dr.  H.  R.  Mackintosh:  “Viewed  as  a  whole,  the 
doctrine  of  Sheol  is  but  a  relic  of  heathenism,  void  of 
moral  or  religious  significance,  and  inexpressibly  somber.” 
He  speaks  of  “the  dreary  animistic  creed  about  Sheol  and 
its  shadowy  denizens.”  For  “prophetic  religion  went  the 
length  of  representing  the  shades  as  totally  devoid  of 
feeling  and  knowledge”;  that,  indeed,  “no  conscious  life 
exists  in  Sheol”  {Immortality  and  the  Future,  p.  29,  31f.). 

Now,  whether  or  not  the  above  representations  of  Sheol 
be  correct  or  incorrect,  we  give  no  present  opinion.  But 
whatever  be  the  real  0.  T.  view,  we  must  concede  this 
concerning  it:  It  is  true  or  else  it  is  false.  If  it  is  false, 
then  there  is  no  evading  the  conclusion  that  the  O.  T. 
teaches  falsely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  what  the  0.  T. 
teaches  in  this  matter  is  true,  and  if  that  true  teaching 
is  that  men  and  women  are  hapless  and  hopeless  in  the 
death  state,  then  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  a  better  fu¬ 
ture  life,  something  definite  and  divine  must  occur  to  re¬ 
lease  them  from  Sheol  and  give  them  a  worth-while  life 
in  some  better  future  world.  And  this  article  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  that  the  0.  T.  (as  well  as  the  N.  T.)  is 
divine  and  dependable.  Its  teachings  are  not  fables  bor¬ 
rowed  from  heathenism  (as  above  intimated).  They  ac¬ 
cord  with  reality.  Do,  then,  the  0.  T.  Scriptures  give  any 
hint,  hope  or  teaching  relative  to  a  life  after  death  worthy 
of  God?  Is  there  any  escape  or  rescue  from  Sheol  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  life?  Indeed,  does  the  0.  T.  present  any  real  teaching 
of  a  real  future  life? 

When  one  goes  to  the  Old  Testament  determined  before¬ 
hand  what  he  is  to  find,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
he  will  discover  what  his  predetermination  calls  for.  If 
he  goes  there  purposing  to  find  no  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
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at  all,  it  becomes  very  easy  for  him  to  fail  to  see  certain 
things  that  are  really  there.  Or  if  he  goes  determined  to 
discover  a  teaching  that  corresponds  to  that  of  contiguous 
pagan  peoples,  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  the  histori¬ 
cal  notices  of  certain  necromantic  superstitions  prevailing 
in  the  minds  of  backslidden  idolatrous  Israelites,  then 
make  this  to  be  the  real  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament 
on  the  subject,  and  presto!  he  has  just  what  he  wanted. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  are  after  neither  of  these  things. 
We  are  after  the  real  Old  Testament  teaching  as  to  these 
things,  whatever  that  teaching  may  be.  It  is,  of  course, 
admitted  by  all  that  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  life  is  not  the  developed  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Nevertheless,  embedded  here  and  there  in  the 
Old  Testament  documents,  there  are  hints,  intimations,  out¬ 
looks  and  even  plainly  stated  expectations  that  look  from 
the  present  to  an  existence  beyond.  To  some  of  these  we 
call  attention. 

We  say,  then,  that: 

(1)  The  possibility  of  future  life  shines  out  in  the  Old 
Testament  teachings  of  the  Divine  Being. — Jehovah  is  the 
great  center  around  whom  all  else  revolves.  He  is  no  lim¬ 
ited  divinity,  no  mere  tribal  deity,  as  some  would  teach. 
He  is  the  one,  the  only,  the  true,  the  living  God.‘  As  such, 
he  is  Creator,  Lawgiver,  Judge  and  universal  King.* 
From  him  all  life  proceeds.  All  animate  creatures  live 
because  of  the  life  derived  from  this  divine  source.*  In 
his  hands,  therefore,  is  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Not 
only  does  he  himself  live  forever,  but  he  kills  and  he 
makes  alive.  “He  bringeth  down  to  Sheol,  and  he  bringeth 
up.”* 

With  this  God  of  life  and  death,  some  were  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship.  They  walked  with  him,  communed 
with  him,  had  fellowship  with  him.®  And  this  fact  of  fel- 

1  Deut.  4:35,  39;  1  Kin.  18:21,  39;  2  Kin.  19:16;  Is.  45:6,  14, 18 
21,  22;  Jer.  10:10. 

2  1  Chron.  29:11,  12;  Ps.  10:16;  Is.  33:22;  Jer.  10:10-12. 

3  Job  12:10;  34:14,  15;  Ps.  36:9;  104:29,  30. 

«Deut.  32:39,  40;  1  Sam.  2:6;  2  Kin.  5:7. 

»Gen.  6:22,  24;  6:9;  17:1;  24:40;  2  Kin.  20:3;  Ps.  16:8;  73:23; 
Mic.  6:8;  Mai.  2:6. 
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lowship  with  this  covenant  God  has  ever  been  considered 
as  pointing  favorably  toward  the  idea  of  a  future  and 
better  life.  The  pious  Israelite  prized  the  fact  that  Jeho¬ 
vah  was  his  personal  God.  But  as  Jehovah  is  an  eternal 
God,  so  fellowship  with  such  an  Eternal  Being  would 
be  perpetuated.  Even  though  it  should  be  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  dread  fact  of  death,®  yet  it  could  not  be 
permanently  broken.  It  must  be  renewed  “in  the  morn¬ 
ing”  (Ps.  30:5)  when  the  time  of  “awaking”  had  come 
(17 :15)  ;  and,  so  renewed,  it  would  endure  forever.  Thus 
the  God  with  whom  personal  union  was  established,  who 
guided  by  his  counsel,  would  later  admit  to  the  presence 
of  a  glory  all  divine  (Ps.  73 :24).  To  such  he  showed  “the 
path  of  life,”  and  they  in  his  presence  would  find  “fulness 
of  joy”  and  “pleasures  for  evermore”  (16:11). 

(2)  An  eternal  Portion. — God  was  the  believer’s  God 
here  and  now.  But  so  sure  was  the  pious  Israelite  of 
Jehovah’s  continued  faithfulness  that  he  could  say,  “For 
this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever”  (Ps.  48:14).  As 
the  true  saint  had  definitely  taken  this  God  as  his  Portion 
(119:57;  142:5),  so  he  expected  to  retain  him  as  such 
unendingly.  “My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is 
the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  Portion  forever” 
(73 :26) .  Dr.  F.  G.  Hibbard  calls  this  “a  triumphant  hope 
of  eternal  life.”  He  quotes  Delitzsch :  “It  is  clear  as  day 
that  this  passage  contains  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.”^ 

(3)  Future  glory. — “Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  thy  coun¬ 
sel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory”  (Ps.  73:24). 

The  idea  of  God  as  a  glorious  Being,  refulgent  in  splen¬ 
dor,  clothed  in  dazzling  resplendence,  too  overwhelmingly 
luminous  for  his  awful  radiance  to  be  bearable  to  mortal 
eyes, — such  idea  was  not  unknown.  God  had  even  dis¬ 
played  his  glory  as  a  fearful  manifestation  of  visible 
luminosity.®  He  is,  therefore,  “the  God  of  glory”  and  “the 
King  of  glory”  (Ps.  24:7-10;  29:3).  Heaven  was  the 

«Ps.  6:5;  115:17;  Is.  38:11,  18. 

‘  Whedon’s  O.  T.  Com.,  v.  239. 

8  Ex.  16:7,  10;  24:16,  17;  33:18-20;  Num.  16:19,  42;  Ezek.  1:4, 
26-28;  Hab.  3:3,  4. 
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habitation  of  his  glory  (Is.  63 :5) .  And  in  connection  with 
these  things,  glory  is  the  very  word  that  is  used.  So  when 
glory  is  spoken  of  as  that  state  into  which  a  saved  saint 
shall  be  ushered,  it  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  save  to 
the  ultimate  state  of  resplendence  and  bliss  ineffable.  This 
is  the  view  taken  by  able  expositors.  Thus  Maclaren 
“There  can  be  no  question  that  the  psalmist  is  looking 
beyond  life  on  earth  to  dwelling  with  God  in  glory.”  Hib¬ 
bard  :  “  ‘Glory,’  here,  must  be  understood  in  its  spiritual 
and  eschatological  sense  as  the  blessedness  which  the  godly 
shall  receive  after  death . . .  The  whole  context  requires 
this.”  And  Cook  affirms  that  the  expression  “glory”  in¬ 
volves  far  more  than  temporal  prosperity.  It  must  be  the 
manifestation  of  God’s  abiding  presence. 

(4)  Death  not  the  finale. — This  is  seen  to  be  so  from 
the  fact  that  “the  righteous  hath  hope  (confidence  or  re¬ 
fuge)  in  his  death”  (Prov.  14:32).  This  is  not  the  hope 
of  Sheol,  nor  if  any  good  that  the  Israelite  looked  for  in 
the  death-state.  All  this  was  dark  and  abhorrent  to  him. 
Yet  death,  dark  as  it  was,  did  not  extinguish  the  torch  of 
hope.  Death  was  not  the  end-all.  Somehow,  somewhere, 
there  was  something  beyond.  As  Stuart,  pertinently  asks, 
“If  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  in  their  view,  on 
what  is  their  hope  or  confidence  fixed?”  But  hope  there 
was.  So,  though  at  death  a  man’s  “breath  goeth  forth,  he 
returneth  to  his  earth,  (and)  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts 
perish”  (Ps.  146:4),  yet,  despite  all  this  “Happy  is  he.  . . 
whose  hope  is  in  Jehovah  his  God”  (5). 

The  unrighteous  has  no  such  hope.  “The  hope  of  the 
godless  man  shall  perish”  (Job.  8 :13 ;  27 :8) .  “The  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  wicked  shall  perish”  (Prov.  10 :28) .  The  thing 
that  awaits  such,  as  we  shall  see,  is  judicial  severity.  But 
not  so  is  it  with  them  that  fear  God.  So  death  is  not  the 
dark  finality.  It  does  not  put  an  end  to  man  forever.  For, 
even  though  death  itself  is  a  most  dreaded  thing,  yet  hope 
is  not  thereby  ended.  There  is  a  look  beyond  death  that 
sees  renewed  life.  It  may  not  be  seen  with  the  full  and 
sure  gaze  of  the  later  Gospel  hope,  but  still  it  is  seen. 

(5)  An  expected  reward. — The  definite  doctrine  of 
coming  reward  points  the  same  way.  Moreover,  the  word 
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“reward"  is  employed  of  both  the  recompense  of  the  just 
and  the  retribution  of  the  unjust.  “The  wicked  earneth 
deceitful  wages;  but  he  that  soweth  righteousness  hath 
a  sure  reward”  (Prov.  11:18)." 

Can  it  be  that  in  all  cases  this  reward  is  confined  within 
the.  narrow  boundaries  of  the  present  existence?  The 
ready  and  complete  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  such 
reward  did  not  always  so  come.  The  reverse  was  more 
often  the  case.  The  good  things  of  life  were  by  no  means 
always  distributed  with  strict  impartiality  as  to  one’s 
merits.  That  the  word  reward  is  used  of  recompense  com¬ 
ing  in  this  life  is  certain  in  many  cases.^"  But  this  fact 
does  not  militate  against  the  idea  or  assurance  of  future 
recompense. 

(6)  The  doct7'ine  of  an  afterwards. — There  are  certain 
Old  Testament  statements  concerning  an  “end,”  or  the 
end  (future  outcome) ,  that  can  hardly  in  all  cases  be  made 
to  meet  accomplishment  in  the  present  earth  life.  Such 
end,  afterwards,  hereafter  or  final  issue  is  predicated  of 
both  good  and  bad.  The  present  life  and  its  moral  accounts 
are  not  all  and  ultimately  settled  whenever  this  life  may 
happen  to  come  to  a  close.  There  are  issues  of  moral  sig¬ 
nificance  that  reach  into  the  future.  There  is  a  looking 
forward  to  some  definite  outcome  of  one’s  present  mode  of 
living,  to  some  momentous  issue  that  depends  on  one’s 
attitude  toward  Jehovah. 

“Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright; 

For  there  is  a  (happy)  end  to  the  man  of  peace. 

As  for  transgressors,  they  shall  be  destroyed  together; 

The  end  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off”  (Ps.  37:37,  38). 

“For  surely  there  is  an  end”  (Prov.  23:18;  R.  V.,  a  reward;  mar¬ 
gin,  sequel,  or  future;  Heb.  latter  end).^^ 

On  this  latter  passage.  Dr.  W.  Hunter  refers  explicitly 
to  “a  future  life,”  “a  blessed  future.”  He  cites  Clarke, 
Stuart,  Noyes  and  Muenscher  to  the  same  effect.  Plump- 
tre  says  that,  whether  the  words  are  taken  as  they  are  or 
as  a  conditional  clause,  “in  either  case. .  .there  is  an  im- 

0See  Ps.  31:23;  68:11;  91:8;  94:2;  109:20;  Prov.  24:14,  20;  Is. 
3:10,  11. 

10  1  Sam.  24:19;  2  Chron.  15:7;  Ps.  70:3;  Eccl.  4:9;  Num.  18:31. 

“  See  also,  Ps.  73:17;  Prov.  14:12;  16:25. 
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plied  confidence  in  immortality.”  And  Dr.  Hibbard,  on 
the  first  of  the  passages,  says :  “The  ‘end'  here  must  take 
the  eschatological  sense  of  the  fined  result,  and  implies  a 
final  judgment  and  award  by  the  unerring  Lawgiver 
and  Judge.”  The  psalmist  is  appealing  to  “the  final 
awards.” 

(7)  Future  punishment. — The  Old  Testament  teaching 
of  punishment  is  declarative  of  a  future  life  of  some  sort. 
For  certain  it  is  that  there  is  therein  declared  the  dread 
fact  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished.^=*  But  equally  cer¬ 
tain  is  it  that  there  are  many  statements  showing  that 
often  the  wicked  are  not  punished  in  this  life.  Instead 
thereof,  they  are  often  more  greatly  prospered  than  are 
the  righteous,  and  this  clear  through  to  the  end  of  life.*® 
The  logic  of  this  situation  is  obvious.  It  might  be  put 
thus  in  syllogistic  style. 

The  wicked  are  to  be  punished  at  some  time. 

Often,  however,  they  are  not  punished  in  this  life. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  they  must  be  punished  at 
some  future  time. 

(8)  Gradational  punishment. — ^The  gradational  nature 
of  the  threatened  punishment  speaks  a  like  thing.  For 
it  is  declared  that  punishment  shall  be  according  to  one's 
deserts.  It  shall  be  administered  agreeably  to  the  merits 
of  one's  doings.  Men  are  to  receive  according  to  their 
ways  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  their  doings,*^  a  doc¬ 
trine  that  is  definitely  brought  over  into  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.*' 

It  is  evident  to  any  candid  student  that,  in  the  lives  of 
many,  graded  punishment  did  not  follow.  There  must 
have  been,  and  actually  were,  multitudes  who  in  this  life 
never  met  such  award  of  their  deeds  as  was  justly  and 
perfectly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  guilt  or  goodness. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  then  follows  that  graded  punish- 

12  Ps.  11:6;  21:8,  9;  50:21,  22;  75:8;  Prov.  11:21;  16:5;  Is. 
3:10,  11. 

13  Job.  12:6;  21:7flF.;  Ps.  17:14;  37:1,  7;  73:3-9;  Jer.  12:1,  2; 
Mai.  3:15. 

i*Ps.  28:4;  62:12;  Prov.  24:12;  Jer.  17:10;  32:19;  Ezek.  18:30; 
33 :20. 

1®  Mat.  16:27;  Rom.  2:6. 
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ment  is  a  thing  of  the  future.  And,  like  the  appointed  day 
of  world-judgment  proclaimed  by  Paul  to  the  Athenians, 
this  demands  the  personal  presence  of  those  to  be  pun¬ 
ished. 

(9)  Final  judgment. — A  like  thing  is  true  of  the  Old 
Testament  doctrine  of  judgment,  an  idea  that  runs 
through  practically  the  entire  body  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Jehovah  is  Judge,  being  a  God  by  whom  actions 
are  weighed  (1  Sam.  2:3,  10).  He  is  Judge  of  his  people 
Israel  (Deut.  32:36)  and  of  all  the  earth  (Gen.  18:25)  or 
world.  “He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness”  (Ps. 
9:8).  He  is  Judge  of  righteous  and  wicked  (Eccl.  3:17), 
of  evil  thoughts  and  intents  as  well  as  of  external  doings 
(12:14).  His  judgment  is  one  in  which  the  individual 
transgressor  shall  be  personally  present  (11:9.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  a  judgment  that  is  to  take  place  definitely  at 
some  special  coming  of  the  Judge  (Ps.  50:3,  4;  96:13), 
at  which  time  he  will  find  out  and  destroy  all  his  enemies 
(Ps.  21 :8 ;  37 :20 ;  92 :8,  9 ;  97  :l-3 ;  Mai.  4:1). 

It  is,  of  course,  a  simple  historical  fact  that  no  such  per¬ 
sonal  and  comprehensive  judgment  ever  has  taken  place. 
Nations  sometimes  went  on  for  generations  without  being 
smitten  by  any  special  judicial  visitations.  And  certainly 
numberless  individuals  lived  and  died  in  open,  defiant,  yet 
prosperous  wickedness. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  That  specially  indicated 
time  of  judgment  at  Jehovah’s  coming  or  presence  is  a 
future  judgment.  And  the  seasons  of  temporal,  national 
or  limited  judicial  visitations  that  befell  from  time  to 
time  were  but  the  sure  precursors  of  a  more  terrible  and 
inclusive  judgment-season  that  should  include  the  entire 
race  of  men. 

(10)  A  day  of  vengeance. — The  same  is  true  as  regards 
that  special  phase  of  Old  Testament  revelation  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  particular  idea  of  divine  vengeance. 
Though  such  judicial  severity  lighted  repeatedly  during 
the  present  time  on  nations  and  individuals,^®  yet  there  is 

lejudg.  5:2;  11:36;  Ps.  99:8;  Is.  47:3;  Jer.  46:10;- 50:16,  28; 
61:11;  Ezek.  25:14,  17. 
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reserved  a  more  specific  and  all-embracing  time  of  such 
dread  visitation. 

There  is  here  no  need  of  discussing  the  term  vengeance 
itself  with  those  who  wish  to  criticise  it  as  savoring  of  the 
vindictive.  All  that  we  now  are  after  is  the  fact  itself. 
And  this  is  seeable  for  the  looking.^^  This  threatening  of 
vengeance,  moreover,  is  brought  over  into  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  when  it  is  said,  “Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me;  I 
will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord”  (Rom.  12:19). 

And  yet  there  were  numerous  cases  in  which  such  ven¬ 
geance  did  not  fall.  Multitudes  of  persons  were  never 
smitten  thereby  during  their  mortal  sojourn.  There  re¬ 
mains,  therefore,  some  future  life  in  which  they  shall  not 
so  escape.  And  as  the  teaching  is  of  some  special  time 
when  judgment,  punishment,  wrath,  retribution,  shall  be 
properly  dealt  to  all  men,  then  it  would  appear  that  nat¬ 
ural  death  is  not  an  eternal  end.  It  is  but  a  temporary  af¬ 
fair,  a  transient  interruption  of  life,  to  be  followed  by 
some  renewal  of  existence  that  shall  bring  together  at  the 
same  time  all  the  different  generations  of  earth  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  their  deserts. 

(1)  Translation. — The  translations  of  Enoch  and  of 
Elijah  (Gen.  5:24;  2  Kin.  2:11)  possess  a  certain  weight 
in  this  inquiry.  Though  they  in  no  sense  proclaim  a  future 
life  for  all,  yet  they  do  present  most  vigorously  and  in 
concrete  form  the  fact  of  belief  in  a  God  able  to  continue 
bodily  life,  if  so  it  pleased  him.  There  is  here  shown  God’s 
interest  in  those  who  please  him.  And  a  translating  in¬ 
terest  in  two  members  of  the  race  leans  toward  the  pos¬ 
sible  idea  of  a  like  interest  in  others.  It  is  thinkable  that 
such  might  be  but  samples,  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  a 
larger  coming  harvest, — such  as  that  really  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  (Jn.  11:25;  Phil.  3:21;  1  Thes.  4:17). 

(12)  Resurrection. — Instances  of  the  raising  of  the 
dead  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kin.  17 : 17-23; 
2  Kin.  4 :32-35) .  Whether  or  not  these  are  looked  upon  by 
critics  as  strictly  historical  does  not  much  alter  the  case. 
For  there  still  remains  the  concept  of  a  revival  of  those 

i’' Deut.  32:35;  Ps.  94:1;  Is.  35:4;  Nah.  1:2,  3;  see  Job  21:30; 
Ps.  21:9;  Is.  34:2;  26:20,  though  the  word  vengeance  is  not  used. 
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who  had  really  died.  And  the  concept  of  a  God  who  could 
raise  the  dead  to  life  during  historical  time  might  easily 
lead  on  to  the  concept  of  a  God  who  could,  and  perhaps 
would,  raise  other  men,  possibly  all  men,  at  the  great  “day 
of  Jehovah.”  And  all  this  is  emphasized  by  those  Scrip¬ 
tures  that  come  out  in  terse  and  dogmatic  statements  to 
that  effect.  Passing  by  such  passages  as  Job  14:14,  15; 
19 :23-27 ;  Ps.  17 :15 ;  Ezek.  37 :1-10 ;  and  even  Is.  25 :8,  it  is 
certain  that  Is.  26 :19 ;  Dan.  12 :2  and  even  Hos.  13 :14  teach 
a  personal  and  bodily  resurrection.  So  sure  is  this  that 
there  is  no  escaping  it.  And  it  is  on  such  clear  0.  T. 
enunciations  that  there  is  based  the  Jewish  doctrine  of 
resurrection  seen  in  later  literature,^®  and  as  existent 
among  the  Jews  in  N.  T.  times.*® 

Take  even  the  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones  in 
Ezek.  37,  which  we  passed  over  above.  It  is  agreed  that 
this  does  not  refer  to  a  final  (eschatological)  resurrection 
of  individuals.  The  undoubted  reference  is  to  a  national 
resuscitation,  the  coming  to  life  of  a  virtually  defunct 
national  Israel,  as  stated:  “These  bones  are  the  whole 
house  of  Israel,”  etc.  (11-14).  Nevertheless,  this  figura¬ 
tive  use  of  the  resurrection  idea  is  significant.  For  a 
metaphor,  figure,  emblem,  or  symbol  is  not  likely  to  be 
founded  on  nothing.  It  indicates  that  the  resurrection 
idea  was  not  unknown  in  Israel.  It  was,  instead,  so 
familiar  a  conception  that  it  could  be  employed  to  symbol¬ 
ize  something  else. 

As  to  the  resurrection,  we  may  note  incidentally  that 
the  N.  T.  lends  support  to  the  0.  T.  doctrine.  According 
to  Paul,  Christ  not  only  died  “according  to  the  scriptures,” 
but  when  “he  rose  again  the  third  day,”  this  too  was  “ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scriptures”  (1  Cor.  15:3,  4).  So  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  Acts  2:24-32;  13:32-37;  17 :2,  3,  argue  Christ’s 
resurrection  as  something  forespoken  in  the  0.  T.  And 
such  view  has  firm  foundation  in  the  position  taken  by 
Christ  himself.  For  when  “he  opened  their  understanding 
that  they  might  understand  the  scriptures,”  he  continued : 

Enoch  50:1;  Esd.  2:16,  23;  7:31,  32;  2  Mac.  7:9,  11,  14, 
28;  see  Hastings’  D.  B.,  i,.  110. 

19  Lu.  9:7,  8,  19;  Jn.  11:24;  Acts  23:6-8;  24:15. 
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“Thus  it  is  written,  that  the  Christ  should  suffer  and  rise 
again  from  the  dead  the  third  day”  (Lu.  24:44-46;  see 
18:31-33). 

Again,  when  the  Sadducees  would  nonplus  the  Savior 
with  their  perturbing  question  concerning  the  resurrection 
life,  he  met  them  directly  on  an  0.  T.  basis.  And,  note,  too, 
that  he  held  to  the  point.  He  did  not  leave  the  question  of 
resurrection  put  to  him  and  fly  to  the  entirely  different 
question  of  a  disembodied  state.  He  kept  to  the  point  im¬ 
mediately  raised,  that  concerning  the  resurrection.  He 
“said  unto  them.  Is  it  not  for  this  cause  that  ye  err,  that 
ye  know  not  the  scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God?  For 
when  they  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry  nor  are  ' 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  angels  in  heaven.  But  as 
touching  the  dead,  that  they  are  raised,”  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  O.  T.  doctrine  of  divine  fellowship,  which  fel¬ 
lowship  here,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  assurance  of  fellow¬ 
ship  hereafter.  For  “he  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  (in 
the  Sadducean  sense  of  being  dead  forever),  but  of  the 
living;  for  all  live  unto  him.®®  For,  as  Paul  says,  he  is  a 
“God  who  giveth  life  to  the  dead,  and  calleth  the  things 
that  are  not  as  though  they  were”  (Rom.  4:17).  So  the 
raising  of  the  dead  is  as  sure  as  though  it  already  had 
actually  taken  place. 

F.  H.  Woods,  in  his  The  Hope  of  Israel,  appears  some¬ 
what  chary  of  admitting  the  teaching  of  resurrection  and 
life  everlasting  in  the  0.  T.  Yet  he  admits  that  there  are 
some  expressions  in  the  Psalms  “which  are  most  naturally 
explained  of  some  kind  of  belief  in  a  future  state :  T  shall 
be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness;’  ‘The  up¬ 
right  shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning ;’  and, 
above  all,  that  marvelous  flight  of  religious  hope,  ‘Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  Sheol ;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thine  holy  one  (or  holy  ones)  to  see  the  pit.  Thou  wilt 
show  me  the  path  of  life;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of 
joy;  in  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore’  ” 
(p.  179f.).  So  G..S.  Goodspeed,  in  his  IsraeVs  Messianic 
Hope,  states  that  in  Ps.  16,  “the  singer. .  .utters  words  of 


20  Mat.  22:23-32;  Mk.  12:18-27;  Lu.  20:27-38. 
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supreme  faith  and  calm  assurance. .  .The  realm  of  the 
dead  is  not  to  be  his  dwelling  place ...  He  is  assured  that 
to  have  God  at  one’s  right  hand  is  to  abide  at  His  right 
hand  forever  hereafter”  (p.  227).  Exactly! 

(13)  Jehovah* s  Servant. — A  very  large  intimation  of 
future  existence  may  be  seen  in  the  extension  of  life  prom¬ 
ised  to  Jehovah’s  suffering  Servant.  This  is  no  place  to 
discuss  the  identity  of  said  Servant,  especially  as  found  in 
Is.  52:13;  53:12.  Whoever  he  is  or  upon  whatever  par¬ 
ticular  person  the  prophecy  finally  lighted,  we  see  him 
here  as  one  wounded,  bruised,  stricken,  afflicted.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  his  death  and  burial,  in  his  being  “cut  off  out  of 
the  land  of  the  living”  and  as  having  his  grave  with  the 
rich.  But  though  he  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin 
by  pouring  out  his  soul  unto  death,  yet,  despite  his  death, 
he  should  “prolong  his  days.”  And  it  is  after  this  exper¬ 
ience  of  death  and  by  means  of  this  sequent  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  days,  that  he  would  eventually  be  satisfied  in  the 
results  of  his  redeeming  work. 

There  can  be  here  no  less  than  life  subsequent  to  death 
and  burial.  The  idea  is  doubtless  that  of  resurrection,  such 
as  elsewhere  meets  us  in  this  same  book.  And  even  though 
the  people  of  that  time  may  not  have  grasped  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  all  this,  yet  the  idea  of  a  post-mortem  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  life  is  there,  and  it  must  have  had  its  effect  upon 
some  of  the  more  spiritually-minded  among  the  people. 

(14)  The  direct  promise  of  life. — So  far  as  the  New 
Testament  is  concerned,  even  a  novice  may  discover  that 
there  is  given  to  the  faithful  the  reiterated  promise  of  a 
life  that  looks  beyond  the  present  to  the  world  to  come. 
But  some  seem  unable  to  discover  that,  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  also,  there  is  the  definite  and  repeated  promise  of 
life  to  those  who  are  true  to  God.  We  know  that  there  are 
those  who  would  restrict  all  such  assurances  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  make  it  no  more  than  a  higher,  but  present,  life 
of  true  spiritual  blessing,  etc.  But  such  proceeding  seems 
hardly  legitimate  or  exegetic.  For  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  all  these  assurances  of  life  should  apply  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  where  blessings  are  granted  in  such  inequality  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 
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At  present,  passing  by  all  other  passages,  we  refer  to 
the  great  foundation  promise  of  life  as  recorded  in  Lev. 
18  ;5.  Here  we  read :  “Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
and  mine  ordinances;  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in 
them”  (or  by  them).  This  passage  finds  repetition  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  Neh.  9:29;  Ezek.  20:11,  13,  21;  and  in 
the  New  Testament  in  Rom.  10:5  and  Gal.  3:12,  besides 
being  plainly  referred  to  in  Rom.  7:10. 

We  note  that,  in  the  Expositor's  Bible,  Kellogg  approv¬ 
ingly  quotes  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  as  rightly  interpret¬ 
ing  in  the  Targum,  “with  the  life  of  eternity ;”  or,  as  cited 
by  Cowles  and  by  Cobern,  “He  shall  live  in  them  with 
eternal  life.”  Steele  says  that,  “as  regards  the  life  here 
promised,  the  Jewish  interpreters  themselves  included  in 
it  more  than  mere  earthly  felicity  in  Canaan  (Deut.  30: 
20)  and  extended  their  view  to  a  better  life  hereafter. 
The  Palestine  Targum  renders  it,  ‘he  shall  live  in  them  in 
the  life  of  eternity ;’  that  of  Onkelos,  ‘an  everlasting  life.’  ” 
He  holds  it,  therefore,  to  be  “a  plain  intimation  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  denied 
by  some  superficial  readers”  (Whedon,  0.  T.  Com.  11.129). 
And  Clark,  in  Speaker's  Commentary,  here  interprets; 
“If  a  man  keeps  the  ordinances  and  judgments  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Law,  he  shall  not  be  ‘cut  off  from  his  people’  (cf. 
v.  29),  he  shall  gain  true  life,  the  life  which  connects  him 
with  Jehovah  through  his  obedience.”  And  such  life  is 
an  everlasting  life. 

That  this  promise  is  one  whose  ultimate  reference  lies 
beyond  the  veil  of  this  mortal  state  and  holds  in  its  mighty 
possibilities  a  better  life  to  come  is,  at  least,  fairly  pre¬ 
sumptive.  Moreover,  the  unevenness  and  inequality  of  the 
good  received  here  and  now,  even  by  the  most  God-fearing, 
would  seem  to  accentuate  this.  And  the  taking  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  over  into  the  New  Testament  makes  the  evidence 
still  stronger.  But  it  is  the  seal  put  upon  it  by  the  Christ 
himself  that  would  seem  to  settle  the  matter,  i.  e.,  for 
those  who  accept  the  Divinity  of  the  sacred  writings.  For 
in  his  replies  to  the  lawyer  and  the  rich  young  ruler  who 
inquired  the  way  of  life,  our  Lord  seems  virtually  to  be 
repeating  this  original  assurance  of  life. 
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And,  be  it  especially  noted,  the  inquiries  made  of  Christ 
were  concerning  “eternal”  life,  a  life  not  bounded  by  pres¬ 
ent  limitations.  His  answer  to  the  young  man  was,  “If 
thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments”  (Mat. 
19:17). 

And  life,  is  here  the  life,  he  zoe,  the  life  eternal  (zoe 
aidnios,  ver.  16),  concerning  which  inquiry  had  been 
made.  To  the  lawyer  Christ  answered,  “This  do  and  thou 
shalt  live”  (Lu.  10:25-28).  And  in  the  case  of  the  young 
ruler,  the  thought  of  life  is  emphasized  by  Christ’s  reply 
to  the  later  inquiry  of  his  disciples,  wherein  he  referred 
the  life  eternal  to  something  to  be  “inherited”  or  “re¬ 
ceived,”  not  here,  but  in  “the  world  to  come”  (Mat.  19 :23- 
29;  Mk.  10:23-30;  Lu.  18:23-30). 

But  the  original  promise  was  provisional.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  an  “if.”  It  is  thus  seen  to  be,  not  an  assurance 
of  life  for  all,  but  for  those  who  observe  the  enjoined  pro¬ 
visions.  The  alternative  was  death.  This  is  so  stated  in 
Deut.  30,  where  there  is  set  before  Israel  both  life  and 
death.  To  him  who  keeps  the  requirements  there  is  life. 
To  him  who  fails  there  is  death  (15-20). 

The  like  is  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  in  Ezek.  18.  This 
chapter  certainly  brings  before  us  a  situation  that  is  not 
limited  to  the  confines  of  the  present.  “Every  one”  is  to 
be  judged  “according  to  his  ways”  (30).  A  death  is  set 
forth  that  is  distinctly  individual  and  penal,  a  death  that 
simply  did  not  and  can  not  in  all  cases  meet  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  first  or  Adamic  death.  It  is  death  for  per¬ 
sonal  transgression,  one  that  the  sinner  does  not  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  natural  dissolution  of  his  bodily  life,  one  that 
is  beyond  natural  death  and  that  finds  its  correlative 
only  in  the  second  death  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  broadest  contrast  to  this  death  for  individual  sin, 
there  is  the  promise  of  a  life  that  transcends  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  mortal  existence.  It  is  no  mere  extension  of  the 
present  life,  no  mere  exalting  of  the  life  that  now  is,  but 
the  promise  of  definitely  living  as  a  result  of  personal 
righteousness.  The  entire  chapter  needs  to  be  read  in  this 
connection,  but  we  submit  a  few  pregnant  passages  only. 
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“The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die. — But  if  a  man  be 
just,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right. .  .he  shall 
surely  live,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah”  (4-9) . 

“When  the  righteous  man  tumeth  away  from  his 
righteousness,  and  committeth  iniquity,  and  dieth  therein ; 
for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  done  shall  he  die.  Again, 
when  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness 
that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.  Because  he  con- 
sidereth,  and  turneth  away  from  all  his  transgressions 
that  he  hath  committed,  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not 
die”  (26-28). 

“Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions  wherein 
ye  have  transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  spirit;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel?  For  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah;  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live”  (31, 
32). 

The  doctrine  of  this  chapter  has  had  exceptions  taken  to 
it  (as  all  doctrines  of  divine  revelation  have  had)  on  the 
ground  that  some  things  in  it  are  untrue.  Thus,  “it  is  not 
true  that  in  the  present  life  the  individual  is  judged  in 
perfect  accord  with  his  merits  or  demerits.” 

To  be  sure  this  misconception  of  the  chapter  is  not  true. 
But  it  so  happens  that  the  prophet’s  vision  was  not 
bounded  by  “the  present  life.”  There  is  no  intimation  that 
the  doctrine  of  retribution  here  set  forth  is  confined  to 
the  present.  This  superior  teaching  of  a  life  or  death  de¬ 
pendent  on  moral  values  has  a  larger  outlook  than  this. 
No,  it  is  not  the  prophet  who  is  wrong.  Rather  it  is  false 
modern  theory  that  is  wrong,  that  theory  that  conceives 
the  Old  Testament  as  not  teaching  any  doctrine  of  indi¬ 
vidual  reward  and  punishment,  but  that  leaves  such 
teaching  for  later  Apocalyptic  literature,  it  being  consid¬ 
ered  that  it  is  “out  of  all  the  tangle  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
travagance  of  imagery  in  the  literature  of  apocalyptic” 
that  we  get  “the  earliest  gleams  of  hope”  on  these  momen- 

21  See  Dr.  Cobern’s  long  note  on  verse  25  in  Whedon’s  0.  T.  Com., 
viii.,  126ff. 
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tous  subjects — all  of  which  is  biblically  and  historically 
untrue. 

(15)  Psalm  37. — In  this  psalm  there  are  some  teachings 
that  appear  unequivocally  to  point  to  the  future.  For 
much  of  this  psalm  is  eschatological.  Perhaps  hardly  any 
other  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  more  so.  It  there¬ 
fore  gives  forward  glimpses  of  the  end  of  things. 

And  this  end  is  for  the  wicked  a  time  of  retribution,  a 
retribution  that  will  eventuate  in  their  perishing,  being 
cut  off,  utterly  consumed  and  ceasing  to  be.“  But  the 
future  of  the  righteous  is  far  different.  They  are  to  be 
preserved  for  ever  (28).  They  are  to  have  an  inheri¬ 
tance  (9,  11,  22,  29,  34),  And  that  inheritance  is  for  ever 
(18,  29).  Their  “end”  is  peace  (37),  when  they  shall 
“dwell  for  evermore”  (27).  Tholuck  well  says  that  “the 
reiterated  prediction  that  the  children  of  God  shall  in¬ 
herit  the  earth  and  the  wicked  be  destroyed  (9,  28,  29) 
can  only  have  a  meaning  on  the  supposition  that  David, 
overlooking  the  present,  had  before  his  mind  the  victor¬ 
ious  future  of  the  godly.” 

(16)  Malachi. — As  regards  the  prophecy  of  Malachi, 
there  are  things  that  look  persistently  forth  to  a  wonder¬ 
ful  afterwards,  to  the  day  of  final  accounting,  of  blessing 
to  the  righteous  and  destruction  to  the  wicked. 

It  was  an  evil  time.  Even  the  priests  were  censurable 
(1 :6ff.) .  The  righteous  had  become  discouraged.  To  them 
it  appeared  that  righteousness  availed  nothing,  that  all 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  prosperous  wicked  (2: 
17;  3:14,  15).  But  in  the  midst  of  this  strenuous  situa¬ 
tion,  those  who  really  did  fear  Jehovah  spoke  encourag¬ 
ingly  to  one  another.  “And  Jehovah  hearkened  and  heard, 
and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for 
them  that  feared  Jehovah  and  that  thought  upon  his  name. 
And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts  (even), 
mine  own  possession,  in  the  day  that  I  make;  and  I  will 
spare  them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth 
him.  Then  shall  ye  return  and  discern  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth  God 


22  See  verses  9,  10,  20,  22,  28,  34,  38. 
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and  him  that  serveth  him  not. — For  behold,  the  day  com- 
eth,  it  bumeth  as  a  furnace ;  and  all  the  proud,  and  all  that 
work  wickedness,  shall  be  stubble ;  and  the  day  that  cometh 
shall  burn  them  up,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  that  it  shall 
leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch”  (3:16 — 4:1). 

Certain  it  is  that  here  there  is  anticipated  a  time  of 
judgment,  of  separation  between  the  righteous  and 
wicked,  of  the  sparing  and  eternal  preservation  of  the  one 
and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  other.  There  seems 
no  possibility  that  candid  exegesis  will  ever  be  able  to  con¬ 
fine  this  to  the  present  life  and  to  its  unequal  and  often 
unmerited  experiences  of  good  and  evil.  Nought  but  the 
last  great  day  with  its  eternal  issues  of  destruction  and 
preservation  can  fulfill  the  dread  and  glorious  picture 
here  presented. 

(17)  The  final  kingdom. — In  the  book  of  Daniel  we  have 
the  establishment  upon  earth  of  a  kingdom  that  is  to  be 
world-wide,  “under  the  whole  heaven”  (7:27;  cf.  Ps. 
72 :9) .  This  kingdom  is  not  merely  a  religious  community 
amid  the  social  surroundings  of  this  present  world-period. 
The  teaching  is  that  of  a  definite  and  divinely-established 
dominion,  one  that  is  due  consequent  upon  the  complete 
demolition  of  all  other  kingdoms ;  and  it  is  a  place  of  the 
eternal  residence  of  the  redeemed.  Note  the  following: 

(a)  The  care  taken  to  state  the  absolute  eternity  of  this 
kingdom  cannot  well  be  denied.  For,  when  once  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  God  of  heaven,  it  “shall  never  be  destroyed” 
but  “it  shall  stand  for  ever”  (2:44).  It  constitutes  to  the 
Son  of  man  a  dominion  that  is  “an  everlasting  dominion,” 
a  kingdom  that  “shall  not  be  destroyed”  (7:14),  it  being 
“an  everlasting  kingdom”  (27). 

(b)  The  residents  of  said  kingdom  are  to  be  gathered 
from  all  races  of  mankind  (7:14),  in  this  agreeing  with 
Christ  and  the  Apocalypse.^® 

(c)  The  possession  of  this  kingdom  by  the  saved  is  an 
abiding  one.  When  once  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
receive  the  kingdom,  they  “possess  the  kingdom  for  ever, 
even  for  ever  and  ever”  (7:18). 

23  Mat.  8:11;  24:31;  Mk.  13:27;  Lu.  13:28,  29;  cf.  2  Thess.  2:1; 
Ps.  50:5. 
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(d)  This  kingdom  is  thus  the  eschatological  kingdom. 
It  is  like  that  into  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  Christ 
welcomes  his  people  at  his  second  coming  (Mat.  25:34, 
13:43) ;  or  as  Peter  says:  “for  thus  shall  be  richly  sup¬ 
plied  unto  you  the  entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom,” 
etc.  (2  Pet.  1 :11) ;  or  the  Revelator,  “The  Kingdom  of  the 
world  is  become  (the  kingdom)  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Christ;  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever”  (Rev. 
11:15). 

This,  therefore,  is  not  the  Church,  not  the  reign  of 
fleshly  Israel,  not  Messiah’s  spiritual  reign,  not  the  media¬ 
torial  kingdom  of  theology,  nor  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  embryo  or  in  mystery.  It  is  the  full,  final  and  consum¬ 
mated  kingdom  of  everlasting  glory.  And  the  saints  to 
whom  it  is  “given”  (Dan.  7:27),  when  they  possess  it 
for  ever  and  ever,  are  men  who  shall  (must)  live  forever. 
They  thus  pass  into  a  state  of  deathlessness  or  immortal¬ 
ity,  or  have  “everlasting  life,”  as  says  this  same  book  of 
Daniel  (12:2). 

The  argument  as  we  have  thus  presented  it  is,  of 
course,  anything  but  exhaustive.  Yet  it  is  cumulative. 
And  when  these  various  things  are  taken  together,  they 
form  a  more  than  three-fold  cord  and  one  that  is  not 
easily  broken. 

The  O.  T.,  then,  is  far  from  silent  concerning  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  future  life.  It  speaks;  and  at  times  it  speaks 
clearly  and  assuredly.  The  trouble  with  many  is  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  0.  T.  teaching  of  immortality  (like  its  teaching 
of  God  and  of  various  other  things)  is  so  entirely  unlike 
that  of  the  “heathenism”  that  some  (as  above)  see  in  it, 
that  they  know  not  how  to  take  it.  If  the  view  of  other 
ancient  peoples  was  that  of  a  gloomy,  disembodied  state 
of  life,  not  so  God's  ancient  Word.  The  God  who  created 
man  at  the  first  had  made  him  a  bodily  being.  And 
throughout  eternity  a  bodily  being  he  is  to  be,  though  on  a 
much  higher  plane.  Awakened  from  the  dust  of  the  earth 
(Isa.  26:19;  Dan.  12:2),  it  is,  however,  to  be  in  the  di¬ 
vine  “likeness”  and  in  “glory”  (Ps.  17:15;  73:24),  such 
glory,  indeed,  that  they  shall  “shine” ;  yes,  “shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever”  (Dan.  12:3). 

This  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  anyone. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  LORD^S  PRAYER 
A  LECTURE-SERMON 

BY  PROFESSOR  WERNER  PETERSMANN,  TH.D. 

EDEN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
WEBSTER  GROVES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

The  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt.  16:9-13  cf.  Luke  11:2  ff.)  is, 
indeed,  the  most  precious  pearl  among  the  treasures  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  as  much  as  it  is  the  prayer  which 
has  been  taught  by  our  Lord  himself,  and  which  is  re¬ 
peated  daily  by  His  true  disciples,  it  represents  the  most 
classical  as  well  as  most  common  focus  of  the  Christian’s 
religious  life,  for  prayer  is  the  daily  speaking  of  the  be¬ 
liever  to  his  God.  And  just  in  this  prayer,  which  addresses 
God  and  asks  Him  trustfully  for  the  things  that  are  funda¬ 
mental,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  Evangel  by  the  great 
Christian  Rabbi  and  Revealer  in  few  and  simple  words  for 
the  practical,  living  faith :  in  this  prayer  the  entire  plane 
of  the  Gospel  is  traversed  in  concentrated  and  condensed 
thought  for  actual  piety.  Seen  from  this  angle,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  mirroring  and  reflecting  the  decisive  elements  of 
the  Glad  Tidings  of  Jesus  Christ,  beautifully  represents — 
we  may  say — the  Little-Gospel  in  the  Gospel,  and  this  as 
a  wonderful  microcosmic  masterpiece  in  an  architecture 
of  simple  clearness.  It  is  a  compendium,  a  **Summa"  of 
Faith:  Christocentric,"  taught  with  authority  by  the 
Christ;  basing — in  its  philosophy  of  religion — ^the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  on  the  experience  of  "Revelation  and  Prayer" ; 
uttering  in  the  appellation  the  Christian  conception  of  God, 
and  stating  in  the  seven  petitions  the  fundamentals  of 
faith  in  their  religious  order  and  character.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  in  this  simple  Lecture-sermon  consider  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  anew:  let  us  consider  it  in  this  aspect,  as  such  a 
living  summary  of  the  Gospel.  Especially  because  it  is 
the  ever  threatening  fate  of  just  such  coins,  which  are  used 
daily  and  often,  that  they  become  worn  and  lose  their  im¬ 
pression,  eventually  the  very  inscription  or  image,  which 
give  them  character.  For  this  reason  a  re-stamping,  a  re¬ 
impressing  becomes  ever  and  again  a  plain  necessity.  We 
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would,  no  doubt,  contemplate  the  precious,  biblical  “coin” 
of  this  prayer  in  the  impression  which  has  again  and  again 
been  emphasized  by  the  theological  work  of  the  Christian 
church,  past  and  present,  the  church  of  which  we  as  be¬ 
lievers  are  members.  May  we,  however,  at  this  time,  stress 
in  an  especial  sense,  this  ** social"  factor  of  our  meditation, 
and  realize  the  help  which  we  have  in  the  church,  and  lis¬ 
ten  to  outstanding  fellow-believers  who  possess  profound 
and  classical  insights  and  are  able  to  give  valuable  inter¬ 
pretations.  Let  us  therefore  listen  to  the  reformers  as 
well  as  to  some  of  the  profounder  of  the  modem  voices. 
In  this  way  we  shall  examine  and  also  strengthen  our  own 
faith  by  means  of  the  little  Prayer-Gospel  and  the  leading 
interpreters  in  the  Church  of  Christ ! 

I. 

“Owr  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven"  is  the  appellation  of 
our  God.  This  very  fact  makes  the  Gospel  Glad  Tidings 
that  we  are  allowed  to  call  God  ‘‘our  FatheF' :  “A  glowing 
furnace  full  of  love  which  fills  heaven  and  earth”  rhapso¬ 
dizes  Luther.  This  “fatherly”  appellation  has  become 
familiar — too  familiar — ^to  us  modern  men.  And  in  this 
social  age,  we  are  also  well  aware  of  the  social  note  in  the 
attribute  “our,”  which  from  its  inner  profundity  Luther 
already  explains  as  a  social  admonition:  “We  should  ob¬ 
serve — he  writes — ^how  carefully  Christ  ordered  this 
prayer :  He  did  not  will  that  any  one  should  pray  for  him¬ 
self  only,  but  for  all  men,  for  He  did  not  teach  us  to  say 
‘My  Father’  but  ‘Our  Father.’  Prayer  is  a  spiritual  and 
common  blessing  of  which  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived,  not 
even  an  enemy.  For  as  God  is  the  Father  of  us  all.  His 
will  is  that  we  should  live  as  brethren,  live  together  in 
love  and  friendship,  and  pray  for  each  other  as  for  our¬ 
selves.”  But  there  is  yet  another  characteristic  attribute 
firmly  connected  with  this  phrase.  And  this  it  is  which 
we  overlook  and  ignore  only  too  easily  and  too  hastily  in 
our  modern  social  “humanism”  which,  with  the  optimism 
of  natural  reason,  accepts  God’s  fatherly  love  as  some¬ 
thing  very  self-evident  and  which  views  it  only  on  the 
level  of  its  own  narrow  and  shallow  thinking.  This  other 
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characteristic  attribute  in  the  appellation  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  is :  *‘Who  art  in  Heaven.**  And  this  other  attribute 
and  only  this  other  hastily  overlooked  and  forgotten  attri¬ 
bute  gives  to  faith  the  due  respect  and  reverence,  the  fun¬ 
damental  humility  which  real  and  true  faith  cannot  lack ; 
it  gives  faith  its  paradox  profundity,  the  unheard-of  and 
marvelous  profundity  in  the  Gospel  of  “Our  Father.”  Our 
Father,  according  to  this  appellation,  is  the  one,  who  is 
throning  in  the  high-transcendent  “Heaven,”  supreme,  in¬ 
comprehensible  and  ineffable,  eternal  and  almighty  in  His 
majestic  Holiness,  the  high  heavenly  Lord  and  Creator 
and  Ruler  over  all  the  world,  who  “dwelleth  in  a  light  that 
none  may  come  nigh.”  He  is,  as  He  is  called  in  the  Mat- 
thean  text,  the  “Father,  who  is  in  secret”  and  “the  Father, 
who  seeth  in  secret”  (Mt.  16:6),  the  heavenly  Lord  of 
holy-Majesty  as  revealed  throughout  the  entire  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  He  is  known  as  such  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  indeed  no  less  than  in  the  Old  Testament.  This, 
Rudolf  Otto  has  rediscovered  and  testified  for  us  even  be¬ 
fore  the  Barthian  movement  in  the  crisis  and  turning  of 
our  age:  “The  God  of  the  New  Testament — he  says — is 
not  less  holy  than  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  more 
holy.  The  interval  between  the  creature  and  Him  is  not 
diminished  but  made  absolute;  the  unworthiness  of  the 
profane  in  contrast  to  Him  is  not  extenuated  but  en¬ 
hanced.  That  God  none  the  less  admits  access  to  Himself 
and  intimacy  with  Himself  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  course ; 
it  is  a  grace  beyond  our  power  to  apprehend  a  prodigious 
paradox.  To  take  this  paradox  out  of  Christianity  is  to 
make  it  shallow  and  superficial  beyond  recognition. .  .Not 
to  realize  this  is  to  turn  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  into  a  mere 
idyl.  That  these  moments  do  not  occur  severally  in  Jesus’ 
message  in  the  form  of  special  doctrines  is  due  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  apart  from  the  inherent  possibility  of 
teaching  them,  why  should  He  have  wanted  to  teach  what 
was  simply  the  primary,  self-evident  fact  to  every  Jew, 
and  especially  to  every  believer  in  the  Kingdom,  namely 
that  God  was  the  Holy  One  of  Israel?  Christ  had  rather 
to  teach  and  to  proclaim,  not  what  was  self-evident  to  the 
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Jews,  but  His  own  original  discovery  and  revelation,  that 
this  very  Holy  One  is  a  heavenly  father.  But  though  it  is 
necessarily  this  new  message  that  the  parables  and  dis¬ 
courses  and  pronouncements  of  Jesus  complete  and  fill 
out,  it  is  in  such  a  way  that  it  always  remains  an  over¬ 
whelming  and  daring  paradox,  claiming  our  utmost  hom¬ 
age,  that  He  who  is  in  Heaven  is  yet  our  Father.**  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther,  who  indeed  is  the  one  in  the  Christian  Church 
who  most  profoundly  discovers  nothing  in  the  Saviour’s 
character  and  God’s  very  heart  than  gracious  love,  he  at 
the  same  time  is  also  the  one,  who  has  more  to  say  than 
any  one  else  about  the  hidden,  unapproachable  Lord,  the 
omnipresent  ruler  and  judge ;  he  knows  that  the  revelation 
of  His  gracious  love  is  a  profound  miracle,  always  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind,  that  the  divine  majesty  of  “love”  is  a  divine 
^‘majesty**  of  love!  And  even  stricter  in  a  formal  sense, 
Calvin  puts  the  august  glory  of  the  transcendent  Creator 
into  the  center.  And  so  he  begins  his  interpretation  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  pointing  out  that  indeed  we  need  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  God’s  adopting,  paternal  will  in  Jesus  Christ  in 
order  to  call  God  the  heavenly  Lord  “Our  Father — ”  “For 
with  what  confidence — says  Calvin — could  any  one  call 
God  His  Father?  Who  could  proceed  to  such  a  degree  of 
temerity  as  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  dignity  of  a  son  of 
God,  if  we  had  not  been  adopted  as  the  children  of  His 
grace  in  Christ ...”  And  is  it  not  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  very  same  background  of  God*s  majesty  **in 
Heaven,**  which  gives  to  the  faith  in  the  Father  the  para¬ 
dox  and  the  marvelous  profundity  and  keeps  it  humble  and 
reverent,  at  the  same  time  strengthens  and  confirms  it  as 
trusting  confidence  ?  As  Calvin  puts  it :  “We  should  like¬ 
wise  be  encouraged  to  place  the  most  implicit  reliance  on 
Him,  by  whose  providence  and  power  we  understand  both 
heaven  and  earth  to  be  governed . . .  when  His  throne  is 
placed  ‘in  heaven,’  we  are  reminded  by  His  government 
of  the  world,  that  it  is  not  in  vain  for  us  to  approach  Him 
who  makes  us  the  objects  of  His  present  and  voluntary 
care.”  Or,  as  the  famous  Prior  Makarios  (died  391)  in 
the  ancient  Greek  Church  expressed  it  even  simpler  in  an 
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answer  to  a  monk:  “Because  God  is  your  father,  He  is 
willing  to  help  you,  and  because  He  is  ‘in  Heaven,’  he  is  able 
to  help  you!”  And  last,  not  least,  and  comprehending  it 
all:  this  attribute  “in  Heaven**  implicitly  directs  at  once 
the  vision  of  the  disciple  of  the  Christian  “Messiah”  con¬ 
cretely  and  with  powerful  imagination  up  to  the  *‘King- 
dom  *of  Heaven*,**  (context!)  the  Lord  and  King  of  which 
is  here  allowed  to  be  addressed  and  petitioned  as  ‘Our 
Father.”  This  paternal  Kingdom  “of  Heaven”  by  these 
words  overshadows  the  earth  and  fixes  the  attention 
above.  The  fatherly  Lord  and  King  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  which  is  to  come.  He  always  remains,  however, 
portrayed  and  expected  in  the  New  Testament  also  as  the 
one  who  will  turn  against  those  who  refute  and  despise 
His  saving  invitation  and  remain  indifferent  and  disobe¬ 
dient.  He  is  also  the  eschatological  judge  of  the  last  de¬ 
cisive  judgment,  the  one,  who  is  also  to  be  “feared”  be¬ 
cause  He  is  “able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell” 
(Mt.  10:28),  into  whose  “hands  to  fall  is  a  fearful  thing” 
(Hebr.  10:31)  ;  and  who,  in  deed,  “will  miserably  destroy 
those  wicked  men”  (Mt.  21 :4)  as  we  learn  even  from  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  As  H.  R.  Mackintosh  says:  .  .Jesus’ 
conception  of  the  Father  laid  unequalled  stress  on  His  sub¬ 
lime  holiness  and  impending  judgment  at  the  advent  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  holy  and  righteous  judge. . This  “OUR 
FATHER  WHO  IS  IN  HEAVEN”  is  “Our  God,  who  is  in- 
deed  a  consuming  fire”  (Hebr.  12:29).  And  it  is  this 
eschatological  vision  of  the  ** fatherly**  gracious  Lord  of 
the  Kingdom  **of  Heaven,**  in  which  all  the  seven  petitions 
of  the  Lord* s  Prayer  are  directed. 

II. 

“It  is  significant  and  yet  again  is  natural  that  the  first 
petition  in  the  prayer...  is  *  Hallowed  he  Thy  Name*.** 
(R.  Otto.)  Standing  in  the  presence  of  our  fatherly  Lord 
of  the  “Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  it  ought  to  be  our  first  desire 
that  the  Holy  One,  in  His  divine  majesty  revealed  and 
manifested  to  us,  may  be  acknowledged  and  honored  as 
holy,  and  that  His  august  name  be  proclaimed  with  rever- 
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ence  and  the  praise  due  to  it.  ** Glorified  as  *HOLY*  he 
Thy  Name.**  This  petition,  looking  up  to  the  Lord  “of 
Heaven”  and  to  the  “Kingdom  of  Heaven”  intends  a  wor¬ 
shipping  joining-in  with  the  hymnic  sanctification  of 
God’s  name  as  we  visualize  it  in  the  famous  sixth  Chapter 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  where  the  angelic  Seraphs  fill  God’s 
heavenly  world  with  their  hallowing  praise :  “Holy,  Holy, 
Holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  whole  world  is  full  of  His 
majestic  splendor.”  Yet  as  we  contemplate  the  context, 
however,  this  petition  begins  to  sparkle  and  really  mean 
more  than  a  mere  hymnic  part  of  the  appellation.  It  really 
implies  the  great  eschatological  petition,  that  God’s  name, 
as  hallowed  now  in  the  angelic  “Kingdom  of  Heaven”  may 
also  be  glorified  on  our  earth  below.  It  is  the  prayer  to 
the  almighty  heavenly  King:  that  He  may  at  last  let  the 
time  appear,  in  which  His  name  be  no  more  desecrated  by 
human  sinning  and  self-glorification,  but  in  which  the 
Holy  One  may  at  last  bring  about  the  recognition  of  His 
Holy,  adorable  supremacy  in  final  power  through  the 
manifestation  of  His  divine  all-subjecting  might.  And 
after  this  introductory  touch,  our  prayer,  in  the  second 
petition,  turns  fully  and  expressly  to  the  peculiar  and 
central  object  of  the  Gospel :  **Thy  Kingdom  come.**  More 
so  than  the  past  with  its  emphasis  on  individualism,  our 
modem  age  has  given  the  dominating  place  in  the  Glad 
Tidings  of  the  Christian  Church  back  again  to  the  “King¬ 
dom,”  the  kingship  and  reign  of  our  Lord  as  the  all-em¬ 
bracing  state  of  the  proclaimed  salvation.  But  what  is  this 
KINGDOM?  Is  it  what  modem  cultural  and  sociological 
and  moral  rationalism  interprets  it  to  be:  humanity  or¬ 
ganized  for  social  justice  and  good  will?  In  its  genuine 
and  essential  Biblical  character  it  is  rather  the  **absolute** 
'^heavenly**  state  of  thorough-going  salvation,  the  marvel¬ 
ous  reign  of  our  fatherly  King  ruling  and  blessing  the  uni¬ 
versal  cosmos  of  His  “Creation”  in  all  its  features,  ethical 
and  natural,  spiritual  and  physical.  As  Rvdolf  Otto  says : 
“As  against  all  rationalizing  attempts  to  tone  it  down  into 
something  less  startling,  the  most  recent  research  shows 
quite  decisively  that  the  Kingdom  is  just  greatness  and 
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marvel  absolute,  the  ‘wholly  other’  ‘heavenly’  thing,  set 
in  contrast  to  the  world  of  here  and  now,  the  ‘Mysterious’ 
itself. . It  is  that  super-natural  state  where,  as  implied 
in  the  plastic  picture  of  the  message  of  Jesus  the  **Mes- 
siah**  Himself  (Christ!) :  the  throning  fatherly  Lord  of 
Heaven  and  earth  is  *‘seen**  visibly  by  the  “Pure  in  heart’’ ; 
where  the  members  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  “like  the 
angels”  in  transfigured  corporeality,  where  the  “marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  will  not  be  any  more ;  where  they 
are  united  in  visible  fellowship  with  the  esteemed  Patri¬ 
archs  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  where  the  satanic  and  demonic 
powers  are  broken  and  destroyed:  all  evil,  all  sin  and 
suffering,  all  sickness  and  death,  as  the  last  book  of  the 
New  Testament  expresses  full  of  longing :  “God  shall  wipe 
away  every  tear  from  their  eyes;  and  death  shall  be  no 
more,  neither  shall  there  be  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor 
pain  any  more”  (21 :4) .  Creation,  all  of  nature  as  a  whole, 
including  our  human  body  is  now  mourning  empirically 
under  the  natural  laws  of  perishableness,  but  will  then  be 
restored  to  the  eternal  life  of  sinless  and  deathless 
blessedness  and  natural  paradisic  peace.  Such  absolute 
reign  is  the  Kingdom  announced  in  the  Gospel  to  be  at 
hand,  to  be  established  and  built  up  in  its  day  by  God, 
the  restoring  Creator,  Himself,  whose  role  it  is  to  create 
and  who  is  petitioned  here  in  the  prayer  to  permit  it  to 
come.  And  as  soon  as  we  are  aware  of  this  absolute  char¬ 
acter  of  the  salvational  reign,  transcending  essentially  the 
character  and  nature  of  our  empirical  world,  we  realize 
that  the  central  petition  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  still  ask¬ 
ing:  “Thy  KINGDOM  COME.**  It  does  not  ask  for  the 
progress  and  extension,  for  the  development  of  something 
already  visibly  revealed,  really  actualized  and  present.  It 
does  not  ask :  Thy  Kingdom  grow,  Thy  Kingdom  develop, 
come  more  and  more ;  but  it  asks,  in  the  classical  shortness 
and  pointedness  of  the  clause :  Thy  Kingdom  come :  Thy 
Kingdom  BEGIN,  as  Moffatt  translates  correctly.  Thy 
absolute,  supernatural  salvation  be  visibly  revealed,  break 
openly  in  and  transform  all,  revolutionizing  our  world’s 
poor  empirical  nature  of  sin  and  death,  of  selfishness  and 
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self-preservation,  of  limitedness  and  finiteness !  Let  it  be 
decisively  touching  and  inwardly  working  already  in  the 
grace  we  already  enjoy,  in  the  anticipations  of  the  “earn¬ 
est”  of  the  spirit — this  present  salvation  is  certainly  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  the  inner  personal  pledge  and  se¬ 
curity  in  “faith”  and  “hope”  of  the  essentially  “absolute” 
and  “supernatural”  Kingdom  promised  and  proclaimed  to 
be  at  hand,  but  which,  in  spite  of  all  magnificent  present 
contacts  and  influences,  reflexes  and  foreshadowings  is 
as  such  ( !)  still  invisibly  hidden  and  veiled  under  the  very 
different  and  still  remaining  “natural”  structure  of  our 
empirical  “fallen”  world  of  “flesh  and  blood  which  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.”  It  is  still  to  be  revealed  vis¬ 
ibly,  still  to  come  openly  in  its  peculiar  **heavenly’*  fash¬ 
ion,  still  to  be  expected  and  waited  and  prayed  for.  So 
that  to  this  very  day  the  central  petition  is  to  remain  as  it 
was  given:  Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  reign  begin;  or,  as 
modified  in  the  last  word,  the  outlook  of  Holy  Scripture : 
Come  Lord  Jesus!  Realizing  this,  it  is  certainly  true  what 
Luther  confesses:  “The  second  petition. .  .humbles  us  that 
we  may  fully  know  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  yet 
come  unto  us ...  ”  Not  that  thereby,  as  one  may  misin¬ 
terpret  it,  the  Christian  endeavors  of  a  ‘"Social  Gospel** 
and  the  courageous  ( !)  activism  of  our  present  generation 
should  be  vituperated  or  suppressed.  To  the  contrary,  we 
need  them  more  than  any  other  age  in  our  time  of  social 
needs  and  tasks.  But  they  should  leave  their  present,  in¬ 
sufficient  bases,  their  rationalistic  “ideological”  attitude 
and  illusionistic  character,  they  need  to  be  reinterpreted, 
regenerated  and  rehorn  into  this  faith  of  our  Lord*s 
Prayer,  looking  upward  to  the  “absolute”  Kingdom  of 
God,  more  radical  in  their  expectation,  as  well  as  more 
humble  and  modest,  more  realistic  and  sober,  in  their 
work :  merely  waiting  for,  merely  “preaching,**  proclaim¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating  energetically  by  word  and  action 
throughout  the  world  and  all  its  orders  this  eschatological 
“Kingdom  of  God.” — “Thy  Kingdom  come,”  is  the  central 
petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  around  which  all  the  others 
group  themselves.  And  as  the  first  petition  for  the  “Sane- 
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tification  of  His  name”  is  merely  its  introduction,  so  the 
third  petition  merely  its  consequent  peculiar  interpreta¬ 
tion:  **Thy  tvill  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.'* 
Neither  is  this  the  expression  of  humble  surrender  into  the 
providential  will  of  God  nor  of  the  desire  of  empirical 
world  reform  as  such.  The  vision  remains  directed 
towards  ‘"Heaven”  where  God’s  will  is  being  done  by  the 
angels  according  to  the  Psalms  in  pure  obedience  and 
mere  service,  in  “absolute”  essential  perfection,  where  the 
Lord’s  reigning  and  demanding  will  is  simply  fulfilled. 
And  so  it  is  the  same  “eschatological”  petition  for  this 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  will  bring  the  spontaneous 
realization  of  the  will  of  God  on  earth.  It  will  bring  the 
state  where  God’s  will  simply  reigns  on  earth  as  it  does 
already  in  “Heaven,”  in  supernatu rally  transforming  dis¬ 
obedient  earth  into  obedient  “creation.”  Here,  however, 
the  essential  and  dominating  charactenstic  in  the  absolute 
state  of  the  “Kingdom  of  Heaven”  is  selected  and  put  into 
the  forefront :  strictly  the  Lord’s  ethical,  theocentric,  theo¬ 
cratic  “will,”  God’s  imperative  will,  claiming  faithful  obe¬ 
dience,  be  fulfilled;  not  eudaemonistic  inclinations,  not 
anthropocentric  desires,  not  wishes  looking  for  human 
“happiness”  and  blessedness,  spiritual  or  natural.  “Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  ‘Heaven’  ” ! 

Ill 

And  in  the  light  of  these  great  and  primary  petitions, 
these  THEOCENTRIC  ESCHATOLOGICAL  petitions  for 
the  coming  of  the  “Kingdom  of  Heaven”  and  only  after 
them  folloiv  now  the  human  petitions,  the  petitions  which 
concern  men  himself  directly  and  properly.  And  in  this 
light  and  illumination  they  are  to  be  interpreted. 

We  look  first  of  all  down  to  the  level  of  the  necessary 
preservation  of  our  basic  natural  existence :  “Give  us  to¬ 
day  our  daily  bread.”  Or,  rendered  in  a  more  literal  trans¬ 
lation:  “Give  us  to-day  our  bread  for  to-morrow.”  The 
preservation  of  life  does,  of  course,  embrace  already  a 
multitude  of  vital  things,  which  God  graciously  grants 
ever  anew  and  copiously,  as  Martin  Luther  considers 
thankfully,  and  for  all  of  which  the  fundamental  “bread” 
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stands  as  a  symbol.  But  just  the  petition  for  the  indis¬ 
pensable  “bread,"  admonishes  us  to  humility  and  mod¬ 
esty,  does  it  not?  We  ask  for  our  necessary  bread,  not  for 
wealth,  not  for  abundance,  not  for  luxury  or  any  temporal 
goods  of  our  human  desires  and  wishes.  These  all  sink 
away  in  the  light  of  the  contemplated  “Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  upon  which  all  depends  and  for  the  preparation 
of  which  alone  all  of  human  life  exists  and  must  he  pre¬ 
served  and  adapted.  Such  a  humble  faith,  satisfied  with 
the  daily  bread,  asks  to-day  for  the  bread  for  to-morrow 
as  it  is  gained  in  natural  fashion  day  by  day.  But  it  is 
always,  again  and  again,  from  day  to  day,  taken  and 
eaten  as  donated  by  God  and  asked  for  from  God  the 
“giver”  of  all  good  gifts,  a  daily  object  of  exercising  our 
faith. 

And  from  the  petition  for  the  natural  necessities  of 
life,  our  prayer  rises  to  the  human  petition  of  real  dis¬ 
tress  of  soul  and  conscience  which  is  central  in  this  second 
part :  “And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  ourselves  have  for¬ 
given  our  debtors."  Daily  we  come  into  the  presence  of 
our  Father  in  Heaven  who  looks  down  upon  us  as  the 
holy  Lord  of  the  Kingdom  claiming  that  we  obey  and  serve 
Him  absolutely  with  our  whole  existence  and  life,  con¬ 
demning  non-fulfillment,  shortcomings,  and  trespassing, 
disobedience  in  His  responsible  creatures,  and  who,  at  the 
advent  of  the  Kingdom  will  indeed  judge  and  separate 
what  of  His  creation  does  not  fit  into  His  reign.  Daily  we 
come  anew  and  in  our  prayer  stand  before  Him  with  our 
“debts,"  with  the  fact  of  non-fulfillment,  of  shortcomings, 
of  disobedience  and  sin,  properly  condemnable  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  “absolute”  demand  and  justice  of  the  “Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount,”  and  have  to  ask  for  the  forgiveness  of 
our  debts,  for  the  pardon  of  our  guilt !  And  this  the  more, 
because  it  is  this  indebtedness  of  personal  guilt  before  the 
personal  Lord  which  destroys  and  hinders  the  central  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  of  trust  and  communion;  and  it  is  only 
by  that  marvelous  paternal  pardon  of  guilt  that  such  per¬ 
sonal  communion  is  restored  and  kept,  to  be  a  child  of 
God,  acceptable  to  Him  through  that  even  now  anticipat¬ 
ing  “faith."  We  are  supposed  to  ask,  however,  for  such 
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daily  pardon  with  entire  seriousness,  a  seriousness  of  ethi¬ 
cal  will  and  practical  responsibility.  And  it  is  this  ethical 
seriousness  and  conscientiousness,  by  no  means  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  merit  and  reward,  which  is  expressed  emphatically 
in  the  added  clause  **as  we  ourselves  also  forgive  our  deb¬ 
tors.**  For  only  that  faith  is  serious  and  conscientious, 
genuine  and  real,  which  is  ready  and  active  daily  to  forgive 
graciously  its  fellowmen,  as  it  itself  has  been  and  is  for¬ 
given  daily  by  the  paternal  heavenly  Lord — decidedly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  unmerciful  servant  as  a  warning  example. 
And  only  the  genuine  and  real,  the  serious  faith  is  for¬ 
given  !  But  wherever  there  is  forgiveness  of  sins,  there  is 
life  and  blessedness,  says  Luther.  There  is  the  communion 
of  God’s  child  with  God  in  such  anticipating  “faith”  as 
the  centre  and  source  of  religion  and  ethics,  of  bliss  and 
power.  This  petition  represents,  indeed, — ^the  experiential 
practice  of  what  Luther  rediscovered  as  the  vital  personal 
kernel  of  the  Biblical  Gospel  and  put  it  up  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  Protestantism:  the  daily  justifica¬ 
tion**  of  the  sinner  by  grace  through  faith  in  Christ 
alone.  And  it  may  be  useful  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  a 
voice  testifying  this  principle  to  be  central,  in  the  New 
Testament,  with  Jesus  as  well  as  with  Paul,  as  well  as  to¬ 
day,  a  modem  Scottish  voice  which  on  this  subject  is  in¬ 
deed  free  from  the  suspicion  of  confessionalistic  or  heter- 
onomous  inclinations :  that  of  H.  R.  Mackintosh  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  “Jesus  Christ — ^he  says — has  done  many  things  for 
the  world ;  the  chief  thing  He  has  done  is  to  mediate  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  to  impart  the  assurance  of  its 
reality. .  .Forgiveness  is  central  in  Christianity. .  .There 
is  nothing  in  the  assured  results  of  modern  psychology 
which  has  rendered  all  this  less  credible  than  before. . . 
Character  at  its  best  begins  to  look  very  drab  and  seedy 
in  the  light  He  (Christ)  casts;  and  they  then  know,  once 
for  all  and  without  reasoning,  that  the  one  thing  needful 
is  to  be  forgiven ;  forgiven,  for  what  they  have  done  but 
still  more  for  what  they  are.  When  our  eyes  open  to  this, 
we  are  ready  for  the  greatest  of  all  gifts,  and  it  becomes 
ours.  Habemus  Deum  et  Deus  ipse  noster  est. . . It  is  of 
course  evident,  that  the  notion  of  forgiveness  is  only  rele- 
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vant  to  the  alarmed  and  burdened  conscience . . .  The  alarm 
or  sense  of  guilt ...  is  no  offspring  of  morbid  complexes, 
nor  is  it  evoked  by  a  view  of  God  that  may  be  dismissed 
as  “legal”  and  “pre-Christian” ;  it  is  a  right  kind  of  alarm, 
and  it  is  the  response  to  the  right  vision  of  God. .  .Luther 
was  compelled  to  repeat  St.  Paul’s  conflict  in  order  to  re¬ 
gain  St.  Paul’s  truth.  Water  becomes  steam  only  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  heat ;  and  it  looks,  as  if  there  had  to  be  an  intense  ex¬ 
perience,  a  deep  spiritual  disturbance  and  fermentation, 
setting  free  great  religious  forces,  before  the  unbought 
mercy  of  God  to  the  sinful  could  be  grasped  anew  and 
uttered  with  revolutionizing  power.  Everything  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  then  apt  to  group  itself  around  this  truth.  The 
certainty  of  forgiveness  in  Christ,  is,  if  not  the  sun,  at 
least  the  secret  of  Christian  religion.  The  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  although  not  necessarily  under  that 
title,  has  a  way  of  turning  up  with  a  new  majesty  and 
power  in  every  period  of  revival ;  when  religion  sinks  in 
apathy,  its  romance  and  glory  dimmed,  this  is  one  of  the 
first  convictions  to  lose  vigor  and  passion ..  .In  every  age 
the  guilty  must  be  told  of  the  remission  of  sins . . .  Luther* s 
problems,  in  their  stark  urgency,  are  still  ours,  and  in  our 
efforts  to  solve  them  we  must  still  work  in  the  light  of  his 
religious  institutions.”  So  far  Mackintosh.  And  from  this 
centre  of  pardon  and  communion,  our  prayer  then  passes 
on  into  the  sphere  of  ethical  life  springing  from  this  cen¬ 
tre;  into  the  sphere  of  obedience  and  struggle,  of  a  new 
will  and  sanctification,  of  testing  and  proving  in  the  world. 
But  to  the  deep  and  daily  consciousness  of  guilt  corre¬ 
sponds  here  a  deep  and  daily  consciousness  of  our  human 
frailty  and  imperfection  in  a  world  of  demonic  imperiling ! 
*‘And  lead  us  not  into  temptation.."  Lead  us  not — we  ask — 
into  temptation  which  may  draw  us  weak  and  imperfect 
creatures  into  disobedience  and  sin,  and  which  could  de¬ 
stroy  our  faithfulness,  trust  and  love.  The  temptations, 
struggles  and  decisions  of  what,  in  this  light  of  the  im¬ 
pending  coming  of  the  ** Kingdom  of  Heaven/*  might  well 
be  called  the  “last  hard  time,”  are  serious,  and  require  con¬ 
stant  watchfulness.  A  dark  cloud  of  *‘al>solute**  serwus- 
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ness  lies  upon  and  overshadows  all  things,  guilt  and  par¬ 
don  and  also  this  ethical  life. 

And  just  in  view  of  this  seriousness  of  this  our  situa¬ 
tion,  the  last  petition  asks  vehemently  for  a  total  deliver¬ 
ance  and  salvation:  **But  deliver  us  from  evil”;  from  all 
evil,  from  all  demonic,  evil  powers  that  reign  in  this  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  world.  It  is  the  petition,  as  stated  similarly 
in  2.  Timothy  (4,  18)  “to  deliver  us  from  all  evil  and  to 
save  us  in  His  ‘Kingdom  of  Heaven*  ”  which  is  to  trans¬ 
form  this  demonic  and  our  empirical  world  into  God’s  full 
glorious  reign.  So  our  prayer  returns  by  this  last  petition 
in  completed  circle  to  the  first  one  for  God’s  eternal  reign. 

Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  once  more  in  closing,  that, 
as  at  the  beginning  (in  the  appellation  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Kingdom  as  of  “OUR”  Father),  so  also  here  the  social 
aspect  is  simply  and  self-evidently  there.  The  individual, 
with  his  own  personal  conscience,  is,  of  course,  responsible 
and  guilty  before  God  personally  and  himself  and  has  to 
experience  and  to  believe  personally  and  himself ;  that  is 
the  indispensable  “Protestant  Individualism.”  But  such 
individualism  does  not  mean  individualistic  isolation;  to 
the  contrary :  the  individual  always  stands  as  a  member  of 
the  great  social  organism  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  even 
the  broader  one  of  human  brotherhood  in  “creation,”  being 
helped  and  helping,  bearing  and  being  borne.  So  the  peti¬ 
tions  are  taught  as  social  petitions!  As  already  Calvin 
remarks :  “ . . .  each  individual  does  not  supplicate  the  gift 
of  any  favor  to  himself  in  particular ;  but  we  all  in  com¬ 
mon  pray  for  our  bread,  the  remission  of  our  sins,  that 
we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  that  we  may  be  de¬ 
livered  from  evil.” 

IV. 

At  the  close,  however,  our  prayer,  again  looking  up, 
rises  to  a  hymn  of  praise  of  our  fatherly  God  as  the  al¬ 
mighty  eternal  Lord  of  the  “eschatological”  “Kingdom  of 
Heaven” :  “For  thine  is  the  ‘Kingdom*  and  the  power  and 
the  glory  for  ever”  Even  though  this  detailed  Hallelujah 
is  not  found  in  all  ancient  manuscripts,  the  “Christian 
Rabbi”  has  certainly  spoken  many  a  similar  word  equally 
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familiar  in  Israel,  and  the  Christian  Church  since  olden 
times  closes  her  prayer  with  it  with  entire  justification. 
And  it  is  a  close  which  in  its  praise  excellently  expresses 
the  evangelic  basis  of  all  our  ** faith** :  The  gracious  glory 
and  power  of  the  Lord  of  the  heavenly  Kingdom  alone! 
To  the  final  end,  a  firm  and  full  faith,  which  trusts  in  the 
Biblical  revelation  and  promises  of  the  Almighty,  places 
the  *'Amen,**  the  Hebrew  formula  of  personal  consent.  As 
Luther  interprets :  “Amen  therefore  is  a  term  expressing 
a  solid  soul-faith.  It  is  as  if  one  would  say:  I  do  not 
doubt,  O  divine  Father,  that  that  for  which  I  have 
prayed  will  be  done  and  accomplished,  because  Thou  hast 
commanded  that  they  should  be  prayed  for,  and  hast  prom¬ 
ised  that  Thou  wilt  bestow  them.  Therefore  it  is  not  the 
worthiness  of  my  prayer,  but  the  full  persuasion  of  the 
truth  that  makes  me  to  believe  and  to  be  persuaded  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  that  all  is  and  will  be.  Amen.” 


“THE  ROSE  RED  CITY,  HALF  AS  OLD  AS  TIME” 

BY  ARCHIBALD  WILSON  WEBSTER,  A.M.,  TH.M. 

Ever  since  Burckhardt,  disguised  as  an  Arab  sheik, 
penetrated  the  rock  defile  of  the  Sikh  and  gazed  upon  the 
rock  tombs  and  temples  of  the  forgotten  city  of  Petra,  it 
has  held  a  fascination  for  travelers.  “The  Rose  Red  city, 
half  as  old  as  time”  with  its  curious  architecture,  vari¬ 
colored  sandstone,  weird  wadies,  shaggy  peaks,  and  gen¬ 
eral  impression  of  a  departed  greatness  well  repays  the 
effort  required  to  penetrate  to  that  fortess  of  ancient 
Edom.  After  I  had  read  the  story  of  Petra  and  had  seen 
the  pictures  of  the  rock-hewn  tombs,  I  longed  to  explore 
it,  and  in  the  summer  of  1926  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Mr.  James  R.  Lee  and  I  were  student  members  of 
the  archaeological  expedition  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Kyle  and  Dr. 
W.  F.  Albright  which  uncovered  the  City  of  Kirjath- 
Sepher  in  southern  Palestine.  As  the  work  on  the  tell 
drew  to  a  close  for  that  season.  Dr.  Albright  proposed  to 
organize  a  party  for  Petra.  As  he  is  one  of  the  foremost 
of  Palestinian  archaeologists  and  adept  at  handling  the 
Arabs,  we  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity.  Monday,  June 
14th,  was  set  as  the  time  to  start. 

But  difficulties  presented  themselves.  Saturday,  Dr. 
Albright  brought  word  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  de¬ 
part  for  Petra,  that  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  the 
authorities,  and  therefore  the  party  was  called  off.  The 
following  day,  however,  we  heard  an  American  mission¬ 
ary,  Mr.  Turnbull,  tell  of  his  recent  automobile  trip  across 
the  Arabian  desert  to  El  Jof ;  and  he,  together  with  an¬ 
other  American  missionary,  Mr.  Braden,  who  had  made 
the  trip  to  El  Jof,  said  that  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to  go 
to  Petra  at  that  time.  Lee  and  I  decided  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  we  were  strengthened  in  that  resolve  by  the 
arrival  of  Kellogg  who  had  come  down  from  the  excava¬ 
tions  at  Megiddo  to  join  Dr.  Albright’s  party,  and  was  de¬ 
termined  to  go  on  to  Petra,  if  it  was  at  all  possible. 

The  first  thing  to  be  secured  was  an  automobile  for  the 
trip.  After  much  persuasion  and  bargaining  a  capable 
driver,  Khallil,  was  engaged;  but  in  the  evening  he  re- 
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turned  to  say  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  trip, 
as  he  had  no  tires  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  journey. 
The  American  Colony  reported  that  they  had  no  tires  in 
stock,  but  when  the  head  of  the  American  Colony,  Mr. 
Vestor,  was  seen  by  Kellogg,  tires  were  promised  for  the 
trip.  The  next  morning  Khallil  backed  out  entirely.  He 
decided  that  the  trip  was  too  dangerous;  but  he  secured 
for  us  another  driver,  Ali,  with  a  seven  passenger  Chand¬ 
ler.  Ali,  however,  could  not  speak  English,  so  brought 
with  him  a  young  fellow  named  Afifi,  whose  name  we  im¬ 
mediately  shortened  to  “Fifi.” 

Sunday  night  we  visited  the  studio  of  David  Romberg, 
a  Jewish  painter  who,  with  his  wife,  had  spent  three 
months  in  Petra.  The  walls  of  his  studio  were  lined  with 
remarkably  beautiful  views  of  the  red  tombs  of  Petra,  and 
served  to  whet  our  appetites  for  the  coming  trip.  He  and 
his  wife  gave  us  some  very  valuable  advice,  and  warned 
us  especially  against  snakes  and  scorpions.  We  returned 
to  the  American  School  through  the  old  quarters  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  about  midnight.  The  streets  were  dark  and  confus¬ 
ing.  Here  and  there  a  shop  was  lighted  up,  men  squatting 
in  front  smoking  their  narghilas,  drinking  coffee,  or 
gambling.  All  stared  curiously  at  us,  though  in  the  day¬ 
time  we  would  have  attracted  little  attention.  At  night 
Jerusalem  bore  out  the  opinion  which  we  had  formed  of 
her  in  the  daytime,  as  the  most  oriental  and  fascinating 
of  the  cities  in  the  near  east. 

Monday  morning  was  spent  in  purchasing  supplies  for 
the  trip.  By  3:30  our  equipment  had  all  been  collected 
and  packed  in  the  commodious  car,  and  we  were  off. 

The  ride  to  Jericho  has  been  taken  by  nearly  every 
tourist  to  Jerusalem  and  needs  no  description.  The  city 
of  Jericho  impressed  us  as  a  dirty-looking,  uninteresting, 
little  village,  with  its  people  “washed  out”  by  the  burning 
sun  and  humid  atmosphere.  Beyond  Jericho,  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Jordan,  we  encountered  Palestinian  and  Trans¬ 
jordanian  officials  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  who  desired 
to  know  who  we  were,  and  where  we  were  going.  “Fifi” 
was  instructed  to  say  “Amman,”  which  was  correct,  for 
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there  we  intended  to  spend  the  night,  but  to  say  nothing 
of  Petra,  for  we  did  not  wish  to  be  turned  back  by  the 
government.  “Fifi’s”  love  of  intrigue  got  the  best  of  him, 
and  he  went  far  beyond  our  instructions.  He  graphically, 
and  with  evident  relish,  told  the  officials  that  we  were 
officers  in  the  British  army  inspecting  the  Trans- Jordan¬ 
ian  country.  This  bare-faced  lie,  however,  worked  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  we  were  treated  with  the  utmost  deference 
by  the  Arab  constabulary. 

The  eastern  ascent  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  took 
us  into  a  far  more  beautiful  and  fertile  country  than  that 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  Water  was  more  abundant, 
and  beautiful  valleys  filled  with  vegetation  bore  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Es  Salt  especially 
impressed  us  by  the  beauty  of  its  setting.  Before  the  city 
was  reached  we  encountered  many  well-dressed,  prosper¬ 
ous  looking  people  promenading  along  the  road,  on  each 
side  of  which  were  green  gardens  of  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion. 

From  Es  Salt  we  wound  up  the  road  to  the  top  of  the 
plateau  of  the  Old  Ammonite  country,  and  had  a  far 
reaching  view  westward  to  Palestine,  and  eastward  to 
the  great  valley  in  the  center  of  which  lay  Jerash.  Long 
stretches  of  rich  country  lay  about  us,  the  fields  yellow 
with  ripe  wheat  and  barley.  We  saw  the  reason  for  the 
choice  of  the  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who  had  a  great 
multitude  of  cattle;  for  when  they  saw  this  land,  they 
went  to  Moses  and  said,  “The  land ...  is  a  land  for  cattle ; 
and  thy  servants  have  cattle”;  and  they  requested  that 
land  for  their  inheritance. 

Soon  we  came  to  a  village  of  Circassians,  transplanted 
by  the  Turks  to  quiet  the  turbulent  Bedouin  tribes.  Large¬ 
framed,  fair  haired,  broad-faced,  clad  in  Russian  tunics 
and  hats,  and  dwelling  in  neat,  clean  villages,  they  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  interesting  contrast  to  their  Bedouin  neigh¬ 
bors  as  we  watched  them  loading  the  grain  into  wicker 
carts  the  shape  of  our  American  covered  wagons. 

Far  off  to  the  north  could  be  seen  the  mountains  of  the 
Jebel  Druse.  “Fifi”  became  quite  talkative.  He  was  a 
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great  admirer  of  the  Druses ;  he  told  us  that  he  had  driven 
an  ambulance  for  them,  and  had  been  engaged  in  several 
of  the  battles  with  the  French.  According  to  this  vera¬ 
cious  Arab  youth,  millions  of  Frenchmen  were  slaughtered 
by  the  brave  Druses.  “How  many  ?”  we  asked  in  a  dubious 
tone.  “Millions,”  he  responded,  throwing  out  his  chest, 
for  had  not  he  had  a  part  in  that  terrible  slaughter ! 

About  8  o’clock  we  arrived  at  Amman,  where  we  put  up 
at  the  hotel  opposite  the  old  Roman  theatre,  the  best  pre¬ 
served  Roman  theatre  in  the  east.  We  decided  to  try  a 
native  restaurant,  but  had  difficulty  making  our  wants 
known.  Finally,  however,  our  order  was  taken  by  a  waiter 
whose  apron  was  decidedly  the  worse  for  vegetables  and 
meats  which  had  not  reached  their  intended  destination. 
We  complained  about  the  dirty  plates,  and  finally  by  vivid 
gestures  conveyed  our  meaning  to  him ;  whereupon,  smil¬ 
ing  broadly,  he  picked  the  plates  up  one  after  another  and 
wiped  them  with  the  cloth  that  he  had  been  using  to  clear 
off  the  dirty  tables. 

The  hotel  was  admirable,  but  very  high  priced  for  that 
region.  Despite  the  sand  flies  which  came  right  through 
the  netting  around  our  beds,  and  the  canine  population  of 
Amman,  99  per  cent  of  which  serenaded  us  far  into  the 
night,  we  rested  well.  Up  at  4:30,  breakfast,  and  off  by 
5 :30.  Shortly  after  leaving  Amman  we  met  Mr.  Turnbull 
and  three  lady  missionaries,  who  had  come  from  Madeba 
that  morning.  From  then  on  we  did  not  pass  a  car  until 
we  reached  Ma’an. 

The  trip  to  Ma’an  though  uneventful,  was  interesting. 
Outside  of  Amman  we  passed  some  Roman  remains.  The 
old  Roman  road  was  still  visible,  and  once  in  a  while  a 
Roman  milestone.  Great  herds  of  camels  roamed  the 
plains;  and  we  understood  better  the  “children  of  the 
east”  and  their  camels  “without  number.”  Soon  the  fer¬ 
tile  country  was  left  behind,  and  with  it  all  traces  of 
human  occupation  except  at  a  few  stations  along  the 
Damascus-to-Mecca  Railroad,  which  the  road  to  Ma’an 
paralleled.  All  along  the  way  were  the  evidences  of  the 
war  which  Lawrence’s  recent  book  has  revealed  to  the 
western  world.  Several  of  the  stations  were  destroyed, 
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others  stand  desolate  amid  trenches  and  barricades.  At 
intervals  along  the  railroad,  trenches  showed  where  the 
Turkish  army  had  fought  to  save  the  railroad  from  the 
marauding  Arabs  of  Lawrence. 

The  desert  was  a  slightly  rolling  country,  covered  with 
shaly  black  rocks,  and  here  and  there  small  bushes.  The 
mirage  of  marshy  lakes  was  almost  constant,  and  the  hot 
wind  blew  up  red  spiral  dust  clouds  that  sped  away  in  the 
distance. 

We  ate  our  lunch  at  one  of  the  inhabited  railroad  sta¬ 
tions,  much  to  the  curiosity  of  the  few  natives  stationed 
there.  Our  lunch  of  sardines,  chocolate,  and  crackers 
tasted  like  a  banquet,  for  we  all  felt  famished. 

Ma’an  was  reached  about  3  o’clock.  It  is  the  frontier 
station  of  the  British  in  Trans-Jordania,  and  quite  a  thriv¬ 
ing  village.  It  had  been  one  of  the  main  posts  of  the  Turks 
during  the  war,  and  therefore  one  of  the  objectives  of 
Lawrence’s  drive  from  the  south.  Our  arrival  was 
watched  with  interest  by  a  group  of  Arab  soldiers  loung¬ 
ing  around  a  cafe,  where  we  had  a  refreshing  cup  of 
coffee.  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  proceed  farther 
without  consulting  the  British  authorities,  so  Kellogg 
interviewed  Major  Smith,  the  British  officer  in  charge. 
Major  Smith  advised  us  not  to  proceed  farther,  but  did 
not  forbid  our  going.  A  month  before  there  had  been 
trouble  with  the  Bedouins,  and  several  soldiers  had  been 
killed.  Peake  Pasha,  the  English  Governor  of  Trans-Jor- 
dania,  had  come  down  from  Amman  and  seized  the  sheiks, 
after  which  everything  had  quieted  down.  We  had  come 
to  realize  that  southern  Trans-.Tordania  was  not  the  peace¬ 
ful  Palestine  of  Britisb  rule.  From  Amman  southward 
nearly  every  Arat'  carried  a  gun  slung  across  his  shoulder 
for  they  were  often  subject  to  raids  from  the  wild  desert 
Bedouin.  Major  Smith  wanted  to  send  soldiers  with  us, 
but  we  considered  that  unnecessary. 

From  Ma’an  we  turned  to  the  west,  and  after  two  hours 
along  a  faily  good  road,  reached  Ain  Musa,  the  spring 
of  Moses,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Moses 
struck  the  rack  and  the  water  gushed  forth.  It  is  a  beau- 
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tiful  clear  spring  of  cold  water,  whose  abundant  flow  sus¬ 
tains  the  life  of  the  little  village  of  Elji  in  the  Wady  Musa 
a  little  farther  to  the  west.  Arriving  at  Ain  Musa  about  6 
o’clock,  we  spread  our  blankets  on  the  sands  near  the 
spring.  Our  arrival  attracted  the  attention  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Arab  soldiers  stationed  nearby,  who  came  to  the 
spring  to  water  their  horses.  The  soldiers  were  quite 
proud  of  their  spirited  horses  and  their  riding  ability, 
and  dashed  up  the  rocky  trail  from  the  spring  in  true  wild 
west  style,  to  the  amusement  of  Ali,  who  commented, 
“Cinema,”  in  high  disdain  at  their  attempt  to  show  off. 
Their  commander  came  down  to  visit  us  and  gave  us  four 
soldiers  as  guards  for  the  night.  He  also  promised  to  send 
two  guards  to  be  with  us  in  Petra.  The  guards  proved 
more  of  a  nuisance  than  anything  else,  for  they  talked  far 
into  the  night. 

We  rose  about  4  o’clock,  for  we  desired  to  get  an  early 
start  to  Petra.  But  after  we  had  our  breakfast,  packed 
our  rolls,  and  made  all  preparation,  we  had  to  wait  until 
8  o’clock  for  the  donkeys,  which  had  been  ordered  from 
Elji.  The  car  was  left  at  Ain  Musa  under  the  care  of  the 
soldiers,  for  the  path  from  there  was  impassable  for  any 
vehicle.  We  mounted  some  of  the  horses  of  the  friendly 
soldiers,  and  rode  in  style  to  Elji,  where  we  desired  to 
procure  a  guide. 

Baedeker  had  warned  its  reader  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
natives  of  Wady  Musa,  and  we  found  that  the  warning 
was  perfectly  justified.  First,  an  excessive  sum  was 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  horses  from  Ain  Musa  to  Elji, 
which  we  had  supposed  had  been  loaned  to  us  out  of  the 
kindness  of  the  soldiers’  hearts.  This  we  paid  without 
much  grumbling,  for  these  men  were  going  to  be  with  us 
for  the  next  few  days,  and  we  desired  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  them.  Then  another  exorbitant  sum  was 
wanted  for  either  horses  or  donkeys  to  carry  us  the  rest 
of  the  distance  into  Petra.  The  owner  was  obdurate,  and 
so  were  we.  The  result  was  that  no  compromise  was 
reached,  and  we  proceeded  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot, 
a  walk  of  about  two  hours.  Also,  according  to  Baedeker,  a 
guide  should  be  secured  for  one  mejida  a  day.  A  mejida  is 
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a  Turkish  coin  worth  about  40  cents.  In  Trans- Jordania 
we  found  this  coin  used  more  commonly  than  the  Egyptian 
piastre  of  Palestine.  At  our  excavations  in  Kirjath-Sepher 
during  the  harvest  time  we  had  secured  men  for  twelve 
piastres  or  sixty  cents  a  day;  so  we  supposed  that  forty 
cents  would  be  good  pay  in  this  dirty  little  village  of  Elji, 
away  from  all  contact  with  the  outside  world.  A  guide 
presented  himself  and  his  credentials.  He  had  several 
testimonials  from  English  and  Americans  who  testified 
to  his  ability  and  trustworthiness.  Ibrahim,  the  guide, 
however,  insisted  on  three  mejidas  a  day,  while  we  in¬ 
sisted  on  one.  No  compromise  being  reached  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  way,  whereupon  a  satisfactory  compromise 
of  two  mejidas  a  day  was  reached. 

Ibrahim  proved  a  most  satisfactory  guide.  Small,  wiry, 
and  willing  he  was  not  afraid  of  work  and  was  entirely 
dependable.  In  fact,  the  soldiers  and  “Fifi”  imposed  on 
his  good  nature  so  that  he  had  far  more  than  his  share 
of  the  work  to  do.  He  was  the  proud  possessor  of  an 
Armenian  wife,  whom  he  had  stolen  in  a  raid.  Glimpsed 
from  a  distance  she  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
Arab  women  of  Elji,  the  most  unkempt  and  dirty  group 
of  native  women  that  we  saw  in  the  East.  Here  for  the 
first  time  we  saw  Arab  children  playing  around  with  no 
clothing.  Generally  the  Arabs  are  very  modest,  at  least 
before  foreigners. 

Walking  westward  from  Elji  we  came  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  where  we  looked  over  to  the  sandstone  peaks  enclos¬ 
ing  Petra.  Cities  have  been  built  upon  hills  for  protection, 
but  here  was  a  city  built  in  a  valley,  and  for  its  walls  it 
depended  upon  the  mountains  rising  on  all  sides,  wild  and 
jagged  peaks  culminating  in  the  ancient  Mount  Hor  ris¬ 
ing  as  a  faithful  sentinel  to  the  south. 

And  what  a  history  is  hers !  When  Abraham  was  a  pil¬ 
grim  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Chedorlaomer,  King  of  Elam 
attacked  the  Horites,  the  inhabitants  of  that  south  land, 
in  their  capital.  Mount  Seir.  Esau,  the  son  of  Jacob,  dis¬ 
possessed  the  Horites,  and  established  himself  with  Petra 
as  one  of  his  chief  cities.  When  the  Israelites,  coming  up 
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from  Egypt,  desired  to  pass  through  the  land  of  Edom, 
they  were  prevented  by  the  inhabitants.  Many  were  the 
wars  waged  between  the  Edomites  and  the  Israelites  until 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews.  About  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  the  Edomites  were 
conquered  and  partly  dispossessed  by  the  Nabathaeans,  an 
Arab  tribe  from  the  south,  who  gradually  extended  their 
kingdom  until  it  reached  the  Hauran  and  Damascus  itself. 
They  were  conquered  by  Pompey  in  62  B.  C.  and  again  by 
Trajan  in  105  A.  D.,  when  their  country  was  organized 
into  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  Petraea.  Later  it  be¬ 
came  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric. 

From  early  times  Petra  had  been  a  trading  place  and 
station  on  the  caravan  route  between  Syria  and  Arabia, 
and  it  maintained  this  position  until  the  fourth  century 
A.  D.  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  “Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients”  says,  “The  Caravans,  in  all  ages  from 
Minea,  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  from  Gerrha,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  from  Hadramant,  on  the  ocean,  and  some 
even  from  Labea,  in  Yemen,  appear  to  have  pointed  to 
Petra  as  a  common  center;  and  from  Petra  the  trade 
seems  to  have  again  branched  out  into  every  direction  to 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  through  Arsinoe,  Gaza,  Tyre, 
Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  a  variety  of  intermediate 
routes,  all  terminating  on  the  Mediterranean.”  There  is 
abundant  proof  to  show  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
were  the  first  merchants  who  introduced  the  produce  of 
India  to  the  nations  around  the  Mediterranean;  so  is 
there  the  strongest  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Syrians 
obtained  all  their  commodities  from  Arabia.  But  if  Arabia 
was  the  centre  of  this  commerce,  Petra  was  the  point  to 
which  all  the  Arabians  tended  from  the  three  sides  of 
their  vast  peninsula.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  commerce  of 
India  and  Arabia  being  transported  from  the  Elamitic 
gulf  by  camels  to  Petra,  and  there  distributed.  To  pro¬ 
tect  this  extensive  trade,  military  posts  were  established 
along  the  principal  roads  leading  from  Petra. 

This  extensive  commerce  still  continued  under  the 
Roman  rule ;  and  in  fact,  seemed  to  have  reached  its  peak 
at  that  time;  for  the  most  important  of  the  tombs  and 
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temples  date  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  decline 
of  Petra  was  due  to  the  growth  of  important  commercial 
cities  to  the  northward,  such  as  Palmyra,  which  diverted 
a  large  portion  of  the  trade.  In  the  seventh  century  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Mohammedans ;  but  was  re-taken  during 
the  Crusades  by  the  Christians,  who  built  there  castles 
whose  massive  remains  bear  mute  testimony  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  power  of  the  crusading  movement.  In  the  heyday 
of  its  power,  Petra  was  a  city  of  wealth  and  culture,  with 
a  population  estimated  at  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand. 

It  was  with  a  decided  feeling  of  awe  that  we  approached 
this  ancient  capital  of  the  descendants  of  Esau,  that  city 
once  powerful  and  rich,  and  now  desolate  amid  its  bar¬ 
ren  peaks.  Truly  the  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  Edom  has  indeed  become  “an 
astonishment”  (Jer.  49:17-18).  The  prediction  of  Ezekiel 
in  captivity  has  been  fulfilled,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jeho¬ 
vah  ;  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  0  Mount  Seir,  and  I  will 
stretch  out  My  hand  against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee 
a  desolation  and  an  astonishment.  I  will  lay  thy  cities 
waste,  and  thou  shalt  be  desolate;  and  thou  shalt  know 
that  I  am  Jehovah. .  .Thus  will  I  make  Mount  Seir  an 
astonishment  and  a  desolation;  and  I  will  cut  off  from 
it  him  that  passeth  through  and  him  that  returneth ...  I 
will  make  thee  a  perpetual  desolation  and  thy  cities  shall 
not  be  inhabited ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah.” 
(Ezek.  35).  Certainly  it  is  true  that  at  the  present  time 
Edom  is  a  desolate  wilderness,  and  all  that  remains  of  her 
departed  glory  are  the  rocky  site  of  the  once  prosperous 
city,  and  the  rock  tombs  and  temples  of  her  merchant 
princes.  The  dirty  little  village  of  Elji  with  its  degenerate 
looking  inhabitants  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Petra 
and  its  proud  and  wealthy  merchants,  who  have  left  such 
enduring  monuments  to  perpetuate  their  name. 

But  even  before  we  reached  the  circling  cliffs,  we  en¬ 
countered  monuments  that  excited  our  interest  and 
whetted  our  appetites  for  more.  Here  the  tombs  and 
altars  were  cut  from  a  chalky  limestone,  glistening  white 
in  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun.  We  followed  the  Wady 
Musa,  the  tiny  rivulet  gradually  sinking  into  the  gravel 
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bed.  Its  banks  were  profuse  with  vegetation,  beautiful 
red  oleanders  lending  a  vivid  touch  of  color  to  the  land¬ 
scape. 

Soon  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sikh,  that  natural 
gorge  which  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  wonder  of  Petra,  a 
shaft  from  12  to  15  feet  in  width,  and  100  to  200  feet  in 
height,  the  canyon  walls  rising  precipitously  on  both 
sides.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  only  approach  to  Petra ; 
but  this  is  not  true,  as  there  are  several  approaches  to  the 
hidden  city.  This  one,  however,  is  the  only  one  from  the 
east,  and  by  far  the  most  impressive.  It  was  the  ancient 
highway  into  Petra;  traces  of  the  Roman  pavement  are 
still  visible.  Along  the  wall  of  the  canyon  grooves  cut  in 
the  rock  conducted  water  in  earthen  pipes  into  the  city. 
Some  of  these  pipes  yet  remain. 

No  sound  was  heard  in  that  gloomy  abyss  but  the 
crunching  of  the  gravel  under  our  feet.  The  horses  and 
donkeys  had  gone  on  ahead  and  were  out  of  sight  and 
hearing.  The  shadows  fell  deeper,  though  it  was  near 
noon,  and  looking  from  the  depths  of  the  Sikh  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  and  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
gorge,  ragged  and  fantastic.  Here  it  was  that  the  Turk¬ 
ish  army  had  been  ambushed  by  Lawrence’s  Bedouins, 
even  the  women  of  Elji  and  the  surrounding  country  aid¬ 
ing  in  hurling  down  great  stones  upon  the  enemy  in  the 
defile  below.  Here  it  is  that  a  few  men  could  hold  at  bay 
an  army ;  and  no  doubt  many  an  army  in  the  dim  past  has 
paid  a  fearful  price  in  the  Sikh  for  its  presumption  in  at¬ 
tacking  this  old  haven  of  the  merchant  caravans  of  the 
east. 

Mr.  Bomberg  had  told  us  to  try  if  possible  to  enter  the 
Sikh  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  full  glory  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  would  reveal  the  beauties  of  El  Khusne,  Pharoah’s 
treasury,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a  temple  of  Isis  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  and  the  most  splendid 
piece  of  architecture  in  Petra.  Nor  were  we  disappointed ; 
for  upon  making  a  turn  in  the  gorge,  there  before  us,  like 
some  fabled  splendor  from  the  Arabian  nights,  reflecting 
back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  stood  El  Khusne,  chiseled  out  of 
the  living  rock,  a  monument  to  the  wealth  and  industry 
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of  the  Nabathaeans.  Here  we  paused  for  a  few  minutes 
to  let  its  beauty  sink  in,  and  it  seemed  almost  sacrilege  to 
enter  the  great  room  which  once  resounded  to  the  voices  of 
many  devout  worshippers  long  since  dead  and  forgotten. 

But  we  had  to  hurry  on,  for  we  were  thirsty  and  tired 
from  the  walk,  and  wanted  to  make  camp  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Past  the  theatre  we  went,  leaving  it  for  a  later  in¬ 
spection,  and  the  mammoth  pylons  standing  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Sikh,  until  we  came  upon  the  enclosure  where 
once  stood  the  city.  The  city  itself  was  somewhat  of  a 
disappointment,  for  the  houses  and  public  works  that  once 
adorned  it  had  mouldered  into  decay  and  lay  buried  be¬ 
neath  the  debris  of  the  ages.  There  was  little  to  be  seen 
but  the  rough,  rolling,  rocky  surface,  every  inch  of  which 
is  crying  for  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist.  The  hills 
and  mounds  within  the  city  enclosure  are  full  of  pot¬ 
sherds,  and  probably  no  site  in  the  near  east  will  render 
such  rich  return  as  this  one.  No  work  beyond  a  surface 
examination  has  ever  been  done. 

It  had  seemed  to  me  in  Jerusalem  that  Mr.  Bomberg  in 
his  paintings  of  the  rocky  cliffs  around  the  city  had  por¬ 
trayed  them  in  too  vivid  colors;  but  we  soon  found  that 
his  coloring  was  true  to  nature.  The  colors  of  Petra  have 
always  served  as  one  of  its  chief  wonders.  They  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  for  the  camera  gives  no  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains,  the  rock  hewn  sepulchres,  the 
temples,  and  the  marvelous  coloring  of  the  rocks.  The 
dominant  note  is  a  dull  red,  which  under  the  bright  sun 
becomes  almost  a  brilliant  crimson.  The  weathering  of 
the  rock  reveals  the  unique  veining,  a  weird  variety  of 
blue,  grey,  brown,  white,  yellow,  in  many  shades  and 
tints,  giving  to  the  whole  landscape  a  startling  beauty  of 
which  we  never  tired. 

We  pushed  on  to  the  spring  of  which  the  Bombergs  had 
told  us,  but  found  it  dried  up,  and  some  nearby  water  was 
fit  only  for  the  horses  and  donkeys  to  drink.  We  were  all 
badly  in  need  of  water  ;  for  none  of  us  had  had  a  drink 
since  leaving  Ain  Musa.  The  canteens  had  been  filled ;  but 
“Fifi,”  to  whom  had  been  delegated  the  responsibility  of 
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carrying  them,  had  decided  they  were  too  heavy,  and  had 
emptied  out  the  water.  Our  only  supply  was  three  bottles 
which  we  had  purchased  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  we  had 
to  conserve.  We  hurried  to  the  temple  Kasr  Firain,  where 
we  made  camp,  and  then  sent  the  donkeys  back  to  Ain 
Musa  for  water;  but  they  did  not  return  until  the  late 
afternoon.  For  dinner,  therefore,  we  doled  out  the  water 
sparingly  and  ate  tins  of  tomatoes  and  peaches,  which 
helped  to  quench  our  thirst. 

The  lack  of  good  water  at  the  camp  was  the  chief  hard¬ 
ship,  for  the  donkey  boy  never  brought  any  great  amount, 
only  a  five  gallon  tin,  and  a  small  goatskin  full  to  last  us  a 
day.  But  as  there  were  eight  in  the  party,  counting  the 
two  soldiers  sent  in  with  us  as  guards,  that  amount  soon 
disappeared.  We  saved  the  water  carefully,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  drinking  alone,  using  but  half  a  cup  apiece 
a  day  for  our  ablutions,  and  dispensing  with  dish  washing 
entirely. 

That  afternoon,  after  a  brief  siesta,  we  visited  the  Deir, 
an  impressive  temple  situated  among  the  topmost  crags 
of  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley.  We  indi¬ 
cated  to  Ibrahim  with  the  aid  of  the  map  where  we  wanted 
to  go,  repeating  the  name  over  to  him  several  times,  where¬ 
upon  he  signified  that  he  understood,  and  would  guide  us  to 
the  desired  spot.  We  soon  saw  the  necessity  for  a  guide,  for 
the  ascent  was  difficult,  and  in  the  maze  of  branching  wadies 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  lose  one’s  way.  Several  of  the 
early  explorers,  in  fact,  were  not  able  to  find  their  way  to 
the  Deir.  In  places  stairs  had  been  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
along  part  of  the  ascent  there  was  a  stone  banister  six  feet 
thick  and  four  feet  high.  Several  tombs,  idol  niches,  and 
a  Greek  Christian  cross  arrested  our  attention  on  the  way 
up,  but  these  were  dwarfed  into  comparative  insignificance 
by  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Deir,  and  by  the  view 
from  the  mountain  top. 

The  Deir  is  the  largest  of  the  rock  hewn  temples  of 
Petra,  and  from  the  toil  expended  upon  the  approach  to 
the  place  and  upon  the  temple  itself,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  chief  place  of  worship  during  the  time  of  the  Naba- 
thaeans.  Built  upon  the  same  design  as  El  Khitsne,  it  is 
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much  larger  and  the  um  at  the  top  is  about  thirty  feet  in 
height. 

The  view  from  the  Deir,  aside  from  the  temple  itself, 
well  repaid  the  toilsome  climb.  Southward  we  gazed  over 
the  ancient  city  to  the  distant  red  cliffs  of  the  east  side ; 
to  the  west,  into  the  ragged  wilderness  of  peaks  that  lined 
the  Wady  Musa  and  stretched  far  off  into  the  desert; 
and  to  the  south,  rose  majestic  Mount  Hor,  now  named 
Jebel  Haroun  by  the  Arabs,  for  on  that  shaggy  peak  the 
body  of  Aaron  is  said  to  repose. 

We  stayed  for  some  time  upon  the  summit  drinking 
in  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scene.  Surely,  if  the  Deir  itself 
had  been  a  convent,  as  some  suppose,  the  inmates  must 
often  have  paced  that  same  ground  and  have  received  the 
same  inspiration  and  spirit  of  detachment  amidst  these 
rugged  mountain  tops  far  above  the  streets  of  the  teem¬ 
ing  commercial  mart  below. 

The  lengthening  shadows  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to 
hurry  back  to  camp,  if  we  would  eat  before  dark.  After 
supper  we  spread  our  blankets  in  the  sand  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  Kasir  Firain,  away  from  the  talkative  Arabs, 
erected  our  little  framework  to  hold  the  mosquito  netting, 
crawled  under  and  soon  were  sound  asleep.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day  was  the  chill 
of  the  night,  and  although  we  had  two  blankets  apiece, 
we  felt  the  need  of  more. 

The  sun  rising  above  the  eastward  range  woke  us  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  seven  we  were  ready 
to  scale  the  eastern  cliffs  to  the  celebrated  High  Place  of 
Edom  on  Obelisk  Ridge.  The  ascent  was,  if  anything, 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  Deir,  for  here  was  no  long 
rock  hewn  stairway,  but  hard  and  arduous  climbing. 
Again  we  were  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  wadies 
whose  rose-red  rock  had  been  weathered  into  various  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes. 

The  High  Place  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  its  kind 
remaining.  The  sacrificial  stone,  the  altars,  the  cleared 
and  leveled  rectangle,  the  large  tank — all  aroused  one’s 
curiosity  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  worship  upon  this 
sacred  height  of  the  ancient  rock  city. 
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The  two  obelisks  which  give  the  name  to  this  ridge 
mark  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  sacred  place  of  the 
Edomites.  The  whole  ridge  has  been  cut  down,  leaving 
these  two  obelisks  rising  like  watch  towers  from  the  rock 
below.  Around  were  various  minor  places  of  sacrifice. 

Between  the  obelisks  and  the  great  High  Place  are  the 
remains  of  a  Crusader  Castle,  a  most  impressive  reminder 
of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Crusading  movement.  Most 
of  the  castle  had  tumbled  down,  but  enough  remained  to 
convince  one  that  it  must  have  been  practically  impreg¬ 
nable  at  the  time  it  was  built.  There  is  another  Crusader 
ruin  upon  the  rock  of  the  Citadel,  rising  to  the  southwest 
of  Kasr  Firain,  but  we  did  not  explore  it. 

A  much  better  view  of  Petra  itself  can  be  obtained  from 
the  High  Place  than  from  the  Deir.  A  sentinel  posted  on 
the  former  could  see  the  length  of  the  valley,  and  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  height  and  strength  of  the 
western  rock  wall  of  the  city.  Kasr  Firain  was  dwarfed 
into  insignificance  by  the  mass  of  stone  behind  it,  and 
even  the  Citadel  rock  seemed  a  mere  stepping  stone  to 
the  towering  cliffs  above  it. 

From  the  High  Place  we  returned  to  camp  by  another 
route,  down  the  Waay  Farasa  to  the  south  of  the  High 
Place.  This  Wady  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting,  for 
everywhere  were  signs  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  approaches  to  the  High  Place.  Here  were  deep 
steps  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  here  a  wayside  shrine ; 
here  ancient  tombs  reminding  us  of  those  who  had  once 
made  this  their  home;  here  a  great  lion  carved  on  the 
hillside,  and,  though  badly  weathered,  still  recognizable; 
and  here  a  drain  cut  to  guide  the  mountain  torrents  during 
the  rainy  season. 

After  we  had  descended  the  Wady  Farasa  I  climbed  a 
hill  to  photograph  some  old  buildings  carved  from  a  hill 
detached  from  the  main  cliffs  with  Jebel  Emir  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Lee  and  Ibrahim  went  on  ahead,  but  when  I 
caught  up  with  them  we  found  that  Kellogg  was  missing. 
We  were  not  particularly  worried  at  first,  but  thought  it 
best  to  hunt  for  him.  Lee  went  on  to  camp  to  prepare 
lunch,  while  Ibrahim  and  I  searched  for  the  missing  Kel- 
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logg.  We  made  the  hillsides  resound  with  our  cries,  but 
no  answering  halloo  from  Kellogg.  Ibrahim  kept  yelling 
“Kee-Log,”  and  seemed  decidedly  worried.  We  traversed 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  for  some  distance,  and  inspected 
several  wadies,  but  no  Kellogg.  Soon,  however,  shouts 
from  camp  informed  us  that  Kellogg  had  arrived  safe  and 
sound,  so  we  hurried  back,  tired  and  thirsty,  for  we  had 
had  no  water  since  leaving  camp  that  morning. 

When  Ibrahim  heard  the  shout  from  camp  his  whole 
face  lighted  up.  He  indicated  by  words  and  signs  that  he 
was  afraid  the  desert  Bedouin  had  waylaid  Kellogg,  slit 
his  throat,  and  thrown  him  in  some  old  tomb.  I  replied 
that  Kellogg  was  big,  “Kebir,”  and  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  But  Ibrahim  clicked  his  tongue  in  the  typical 
Arab  fashion,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  that  there 
would  have  been  very  many  “Kebir”  Bedouin,  and  Kel¬ 
logg  wouldn’t  have  had  a  chance.  There  evidently  was 
some  real  danger  from  the  desert  Bedouin,  though  up  to 
that  time  we  hadn’t  been  particularly  concerned  about 
them,  and  regarded  our  guard  more  as  a  joke  than  other¬ 
wise. 

Kellogg  had  wandered  down  a  wady  over  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley  and  had  got  lost.  He  kept  his  head, 
however,  and  followed  that  wady  till  it  had  joined  Wady 
Musa,  and  then  had  turned  back  up  Wady  Musa  to  camp. 

After  a  two  hour  siesta  we  set  out  for  a  strenuous  after¬ 
noon,  inspecting  the  main  tombs  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Canyon  to  the  north  of  Wady  Musa,  the  main  tombs 
being  the  “Tomb  of  Three  Stories,”  the  “Tomb  with  the 
Urn,”  the  “Corinthian  Tomb,”  the  “Tomb  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor,”  and  many  more  of  interest.  From  the  tombs  we  re¬ 
turned  to  camp  about  four  o’clock,  where  we  expected 
“Fifi”  to  have  tea  ready  according  to  instructions.  As 
usual  “Fifi”  failed  to  obey  orders,  and  we  had  to  make 
our  own  tea.  “Fifi”  received  another  of  his  usual  scoldings 
which  ran  off  his  conceited  head  like  so  much  water  off 
the  proverbial  duck’s  back.  I  was  in  favor  of  caning  him 
a  little  as  that  had  proved  efficacious  with  lazy  boys  at 
the  excavations;  but  Kellogg  was  afraid  such  “brutal” 
tactics  would  make  him  sore — in  more  ways  than  one. 
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We  hurried  from  camp  along  the  west  side  of  the  can¬ 
yon  to  the  south  pass  out  of  Petra.  Jebel  Haroun  showed 
up  clearly  in  the  near  foreground,  with  a  small  stone  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  top  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  alleged  tomb 
of  Aaron. 

Here  in  the  south  end  of  the  valley  were  several  ancient 
shrines;  among  them  two  white  towers,  one  adorned  on 
top  with  an  urn,  and  the  other  with  a  coiled  serpent. 
These  proved  especially  interesting.  The  two  white  tow¬ 
ers  seemed  to  be  among  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Petra, 
and  probably  dated  back  to  the  Edomites. 

In  the  middle  of  the  valley  to  the  south  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Christian  Church,  a  surprising  reminder  of 
the  far-flung  front  eastward  of  Christianity  before  the 
advent  of  the  Mohammedan  prophet  and  the  invasions  of 
the  eastern  tribesmen. 

That  evening  Ali  gave  a  feast  to  the  soldiers,  a  nice  fat 
kid  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  herdsman  for  thirty 
piastres  ($1.50).  A  low  temple  pillar  was  scrubbed  clean, 
the  kid  was  slaughtered,  cut  in  pieces  on  the  pillar,  and 
then  boiled  in  a  five  gallon  benzine  can.  I  took  a  piece  after 
it  had  been  boiled  and  roasted  it  a  little  over  the  coals.  It 
was  fine,  but  when  I  went  to  get  another  piece  I  found  that 
the  entire  kid  had  been  consumed  by  the  hungry  Arabs  in 
about  five  minutes. 

Again  we  arose  at  four  A.  M.  Our  time  at  Petra  was 
now  limited,  for  we  intended  to  leave  that  morning.  The 
donkeys  to  take  our  luggage  out  had  arrived  the  night  be¬ 
fore  ;  so  after  we  had  eaten  and  packed,  we  set  out  for  the 
Sikh,  examining  a  number  of  tombs  along  the  way.  Much 
as  we  desired  to  linger  in  Petra  and  examine  more  care¬ 
fully  those  fascinating  memorials  of  a  departed  race,  we 
were,  nevertheless,  more  than  delighted  with  the  sight  of 
Ain  Musa,  and  only  the  direst  thirst  could  have  caused 
the  Israelites  more  joy  at  the  sight  of  this  spring  gush¬ 
ing  from  the  rock  than  was  evinced  by  us  as  we  quickly 
stripped  and  plunged  into  its  cool  waters  for  a  sorely 
needed  bath.  And  for  once  we  drank  our  fill.  Only  those 
who  have  lived  in  a  land  where  water  is  scarce  can  ever 
appreciate  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  supply  of  it.  As 
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we  strove  to  get  completely  under  water,  hardly  more 
than  knee-deep  in  the  deepest  pools,  what  cared  we  for 
the  leeches  that  clung  to  us,  and  that  we  carefully  picked 
from  one  another’s  backs. 

The  leeches  having  been  conquered,  the  Arabs  began  to 
cause  trouble.  The  man  who  owned  the  donkeys  was  espe¬ 
cially  indignant  at  the  amount  he  received,  which  would 
have  been  good  pay  even  in  Jerusalem ;  and  soon  worked 
himself  up  into  a  sad  state  of  verbal  intoxication.  And 
when  Kellogg  insisted  on  rewarding  Ibrahim  for  his  faith¬ 
ful  service  by  three  mejidas  baksheesh,  fifty  per  cent  of 
his  entire  pay,  the  rage  of  the  donkey  man  knew  no 
bounds.  Certainly  he  lived  up  to  the  reputation  for  greed 
given  by  all  travelers  to  that  squalid  village.  A  noteworthy 
and  all  too  rare  example  of  rectitude  was  given  by  one 
of  the  soldiers.  A  fierce  looking,  much  mustached  fellow 
refused  the  proffered  baksheesh  and  took  it  only  after 
much  urging. 

Ali  was  much  exercised  because  several  removable  parts 
of  the  auto  had  vanished  during  our  stay  in  Petra  despite 
the  precautions  of  the  guard  whom  he  had  hired  to  look 
after  the  car.  Nothing  could  be  done,  however,  and  after 
a  number  of  “ma-salami’s”  we  were  off  on  the  return  trip. 

Ma’an  was  reached  about  two ;  and  after  another  strug¬ 
gle  with  a  restaurant  bandit  who  charged  us  five  piastres 
apiece  for  a  little  cup  of  black  Arabic  coffee,  we  were  off 
for  Kerak.  “Fifi”  now  made  himself  once  more  notorious 
by  leading  Ali  off  on  the  wrong  road,  and  we  suddenly 
realized,  after  an  hour’s  ride,  that  we  were  heading  off 
into  the  Arabian  desert.  The  desert  appeared  flat,  cov¬ 
ered  with  small,  flat  black  stones.  These  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  road,  marred,  however,  by  streaks  of  bushes  run¬ 
ning  through.  We  came  across  a  large  herd  of  camels 
tended  by  a  small  boy,  who  refused  to  come  near,  but 
spurred  his  camel  in  the  direction  opposite  to  which  we 
were  going.  Ali  attempted  to  cut  across  the  desert  to  the 
railroad,  along  which  ran  our  road,  but  was  turned  back 
by  the  bushes  and  finally  decided  the  only  safe  thing  to 
do  was  to  return  to  Ma’an  and  make  a  fresh  start. 
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As  our  side  trip  toward  El  Joff,  the  town  in  the  desert 
toward  which  we  had  been  heading,  had  cost  us  three  and 
one-half  hours,  we  did  not  reach  Kerak  that  night,  but 
camped  near  the  railroad  station  of  Kutrani,  several  of 
the  men  from  that  station  stretching  their  blankets  near 
ours  for  the  night. 

At  Kerak  we  were  hospitably  received  by  two  native 
missionaries,  Salim  Daklallah  and  George  Jimian,  who 
did  the  honors  with  true  Arab  hospitality.  The  American 
missionary  in  charge,  Mr.  Shaw,  to  whom  we  had  letters 
of  introduction,  had  started  to  Jerusalem  the  day  before 
with  his  wife. 

What  memories  of  ancient  Israel  were  brought  back  by 
this  city  of  Kerak,  the  ancient  Kir,  the  strong  citadel  of 
the  Moabites.  Upon  its  towering  walls  King  Mesha  had 
sacrificed  his  son,  in  view  of  the  besieging  armies  of 
Israel,  Judah  and  Edom.  And  here  upon  the  same  hill, 
where  the  kings  of  Moab  had  built  their  fortress,  the  cru¬ 
saders  erected  a  castle  which  is  to-day  the  best  preserved 
of  all  Crusader  castles.  It  had  been  one  of  the  chain  of 
fortresses  from  Sidon,  Tiberias,  Belfort,  Banias,  and  then 
down  the  highlands  east  of  the  Jordan  River  through  Ree- 
bud,  el  Ajlun,  Jerash,  Salt,  Madeba,  Shobek,  Kerak,  and 
Petra.  It  had  commanded  the  caravan  route  from  Egypt 
to  Arabia.  From  this  castle  in  the  south,  touching  the  rim 
of  the  desert,  had  gone  forth  the  spark  that  kindled  the 
flame  that  ended  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Franks  at  the 
Horns  of  Hattin  in  the  North.  Reynold  of  Chatillon,  in 
command  of  this  Crusader  stronghold,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  plunder  the  rich  caravans  from  Egypt  de¬ 
spite  the  truce  then  existing  between  Saladin  and  the  Cru¬ 
saders.  For  his  breach  of  this  truce,  when  taken  at  the 
battle  of  the  Homs  of  Hattin,  he  was  slain  by  Saladin. 

Kerak,  however,  is  a  story  in  itself,  and  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  one  at  that.  Much  as  we  would  have  liked  to 
linger  in  the  long  vaulted  rooms  of  the  castle,  and  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  debris  of  the  old  Moabite  fortress  which  had  been 
cleared  from  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  Crusaders  and 
thrown  over  the  wall  of  the  cliff,  we  were  compelled  to 
forego  that  pleasure.  Time  forbade  and  both  of  our  young 
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Arab  hosts  came  from  Madeba,  and  each  was  eager  to 
conduct  us  there ;  and  finally  it  was  decided  between  them 
that  George  should  go.  He  was  a  most  gracious  host,  and 
conducted  us  to  the  home  of  his  uncle,  the  Mayor  of 
Madeba,  where  we  were  hospitably  entertained. 

The  site  of  Madeba  is  very  ancient,  though  the  modem 
town  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  people  of 
Madeba  came  from  Kerak,  a  town  quarrel  causing  a  split. 
The  disaffected  journeyed  north  to  the  site  of  ancient 
Madeba,  cleared  the  ground,  which  they  had  purchased 
from  the  Bedouin,  and  built  their  town,  one  of  the  clean¬ 
est  villages  in  Trans-Jordania.  As  the  ground  was  cleared, 
remnants  of  the  old  village  came  to  light.  Of  especial  im¬ 
portance  were  the  magnificent  mosaics  dating  from  the 
early  Christian  centuries.  These  Mosaics  are  the  finest  in 
the  east.  Of  prime  historical  importance  is  the  map  of 
Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  a  study  of  which  by  archaeolo¬ 
gists  cleared  up  many  disputed  points  concerning  the  an¬ 
cient  Jerusalem. 

In  the  evening  the  men  of  the  village  came  to  our  host’s 
house  and  sat  with  us  to  drink  coffee.  The  town  clerk 
brought  a  ledger  to  be  signed  by  visitors.  But  we  were 
tired  from  the  day’s  trip  and  soon  signified  a  desire  to 
retire.  Mattresses,  pads  and  gorgeous  pillows  were  spread 
on  the  fioor  with  a  generous  supply  of  blankets ;  and  we 
prepared  for  our  first  night  under  a  roof  since  leaving 
Amman.  We  retired — ^but  not  to  sleep!  Flies  and  mos¬ 
quitoes  began  to  hum  around  in  typical  New  Jersey  fash¬ 
ion,  and  soon  the  little  sand  fiy,  small  but  potent,  began 
sticking  his  little  needle  into  us.  Reinforcements  to  this 
aerial  bombardment  soon  came  as  the  wild  life  of  the 
mattresses  and  blankets  added  their  artillery  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  against  the  alien  invader.  The  bed  bugs  and 
fieas,  however,  are  still  the  inferiors  of  the  sandfiy  in 
causing  general  discomfort.  Lee  sought  relief  by  moving 
from  the  fioor  to  the  generous  window  sill ;  Kellogg  took 
his  own  bedding  and  retired  to  the  back  porch;  and  I 
changed  bedding  to  no  avail. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  ripe 
figs  being  the  special  treat,  George’s  cousin,  the  Mayor’s 
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son,  procured  us  some  excellent  horses  and  we  rode  out  to 
Mount  Nebo.  On  the  way  we  encountered  a  large  Bedouin 
encampment,  whose  sheik  was  friendly  to  the  men  of 
Madeba.  The  people  of  Madeba  formerly  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  the  Bedouin,  and  many  skirmishes 
had  been  fought  between  the  townsmen  and  the  plains¬ 
men.  The  friendly  Bedouin  were  observing  a  feast  day, 
and  from  miles  around  the  men  were  coming  in  to  the 
feast.  Our  guide  informed  us  that  his  sheik  was  head  of 
about  4,000  men.  Dignified,  in  gorgeous  attire,  his  long 
carved  sword  and  dagger  encased  in  silver  sheaths,  he 
looked  more  like  the  “movie”  sheiks  than  anyone  we  had 
yet  seen. 

We  were  invited  to  partake  of  the  feast,  and  although 
we  were  in  a  hurry  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  night,  we  could 
not  very  well  refuse  the  proffered  hospitality.  The  kids 
and  lambs  were  not  yet  cooked,  but  the  rice  was  ready; 
and  the  sheik  himself  ground  the  coffee  beans,  beating  a 
tattoo  with  the  pestle  against  the  side  of  the  mortar  in  the 
most  approved  and  accomplished  style.  We  reclined  on 
the  mattresses  and  cushions  to  eat  the  rice,  the  sheik  him¬ 
self  serving  us.  We  invited  him  to  eat  with  us  and  he 
complied.  A  big  fellow,  evidently  the  clown  of  the  clan, 
sat  down  to  show  us  how  to  eat  rice.  He  rolled  a  ball  of 
rice  as  big  as  his  fist,  got  it  safely  into  his  mouth,  and 
then  prepared  a  second  ball.  This  one,  however,  he 
couldn’t  get  into  his  mouth,  and  although  he  shoved  rice 
till  his  cheeks  were  distended,  much  of  the  second  handfull 
fell  on  the  ground  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd. 

The  sheik’s  son  was  intensely  interested  in  us,  exam¬ 
ining  our  coats,  hats,  cameras  and  watches.  He  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  we  were  carefully  informed,  very 
brave.  Certainly  he  realized  his  position  as  the  son  of  the 
sheik  and  future  ruler  of  his  tribe.  In  his  purple  gold 
braided  coat  he  strutted  around  in  high  dignity,  and 
served  our  coffee  with  much  more  ceremony  than  his 
father. 

During  our  stay  at  this  friendly  camp  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  men  kept  arriving.  Each  was  greeted  effusively. 
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A  man  would  clasp  another  by  the  hand,  put  the  left  hand 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  friend,  and  kiss  him  once  on  his 
left  cheek,  and  four  times  on  his  right.  Between  kisses  he 
would  make  the  appropriate  salutations  which  were  re¬ 
plied  to  in  kind. 

Much  as  we  would  have  enjoyed  remaining  and  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  main  feast,  we  rode  on  to  Mount  Nebo,  gazed 
across  to  the  towers  of  Jerusalem  and  then  rode  back  to 
Madeba.  About  two  o’clock  we  left  Madeba  for  Amman, 
where  we  parted  from  George,  who  secured  passage  back 
to  Kerak,  while  we  took  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  There  at 
the  American  School,  after  a  good  bath,  a  real  American 
dinner,  and  a  ten  hour  sleep,  we  awoke  realizing  that  we 
were  back  once  more  in  civilization,  and  that  our  trip  to 
Petra  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 


BETTER  NEWSPAPERS— A  NATIONAL 
NECESSITY 

BY  H.  H.  MARLIN,  D.D. 

Part  Two — The  Square  Deal 

Our  closing  words  in  the  article  under  the  above  cap¬ 
tion,  Part  One,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  were  in  the  form  of  a  question:  “How  may  we 
obtain  in  this  land  of  America  newspapers  which  will 
gradually  transform  our  national  life  through  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  national  intelligence  and  a  national  sentiment  of 
the  most  exalted  and  ennobling  character?” 

We  propose  to  answer  as  best  we  can  that  question.  It 
is  the  answer  of  an  idealist,  but  an  idealist  who  believes 
that  the  suggestions  offered  involve  no  difficulty  which 
cannot  be  swept  aside  by  the  push  of  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  the  business  of 
making  this  world  in  all  its  departments  a  vastly  improved 
place  in  which  to  live  as  contrasted  and  compared  with  the 
world  of  yesterday. 

Certain  methods  suggest  themselves  to  our  mind.  Such 
newspapers  as  we  have  in  view  might  be  founded,  en¬ 
dowed  and  managed,  by  groups  of  distinguished  citizens 
in  all  our  principal  cities,  or  men  of  great  wealth  might 
establish  a  Newspaper  Foundation  somewhat  after  the 
order  of  several  of  the  outstanding  modem  scientific  and 
philanthropic  foundations  which  have  so  signally  served 
life  in  its  advancement  into  new  knowledge  and  into  new 
emancipations. 

Over  such  a  foundation,  whether  established  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  by  a  group  of  individuals,  there  should  be 
placed  a  group  of  practical  newspaper  men,  editors  and 
publishers,  wholly  sympathetic  to  the  end  in  view,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  dreamers  and  men  who  walk  among  the 
stars.  The  head  or  manager  of  the  foundation  should  be 
a  man  of  gifts  and  powers  similar  to  that  possessed  by 
Dr.  Vincent,  head  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  if  a  man 
of  like  genius  might  be  discoverable,  a  man  divinely 
adapted  to  an  experiment  whose  possibilities  are  of  a 
most  exalted  character. 
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Mr.  Frank  Munsey  left  a  vast  sum  to  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Institute  of  New  York  City.  If  these  millions  had 
been  left  to  endow  a  Newspaper  Foundation  a  vaster  good 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  realized.  We  heartily  admit 
that  the  benefaction  was  worthily  bestowed,  but  we  are 
sorry  that  Mr.  Munsey,  himself  a  practical  and  very  suc¬ 
cessful  editor  and  publisher,  had  not  shared  our  dream, 
and  had  not  used  his  fabulous  millions  to  endow  such  a 
Newspaper  Foundation  as  we  have  in  view. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  foundation  would  be  to  grad¬ 
ually  establish,  in  every  considerable  city  of  the  United 
States,  newspapers  entirely  devoted  to  the  public  welfare, 
newspapers  whose  first  consideration  would  not  be  com¬ 
mercial  profit,  but  the  lifting  of  all  citizens  to  a  higher 
level  of  intelligence  and  spiritual  perception.  These  news¬ 
papers  would  be  engineered  by  men  who  were  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  best  business  brains  and  the  highest  editorial 
gifts  procurable,  and  who  would  thoroughly  share  the 
vision  and  the  purpose  of  the  new  enterprise.  Men  of  this 
high  type  would  be  thrilled  by  the  prospect  of  service  in 
the  newspaper  world  without  being  shackled  and  cramped 
by  the  overlordship  of  publishers  wholly  devoted  to  the 
little  gods  of  get  and  gain. 

The  newspapers  we  have  in  mind  would  be  edited  in 
an  absolutely  fearless  and  independent  spirit.  Their  man¬ 
agers  would  call  no  man  master  or  lord.  Their  allegiance 
would  belong  solely  to  God.  They  would  have  behind 
them  the  financial  strength  and  they  would  have  within 
them  the  moral  power  which  would  successfully  and  con¬ 
tinually  resist  every  assault  of  the  unscrupulous  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  crooked  politician,  the  corporation  seeking  spe¬ 
cial  favors,  the  labor  organization  of  radical  tendencies, 
the  racketeer,  the  devil’s  propagandists  of  every  stripe  and 
hue  and  general  hell  in  whatever  shape  or  form  it  might 
besiege  such  a  citadel  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 

The  policy  of  the  better  newspaper  would  be  to  give 
every  man  and  every  organization  an  absolutely  square 
deal.  It  would  not  be,  at  any  time  or  in  any  particular, 
prejudiced,  partisan  or  provincial  in  its  outlook  upon  life. 
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It  would  not  cater  to  any  cause  or  sect  or  clique.  It  would 
know  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  neither  capitalist 
not  laborer,  neither  white  man  nor  black  man,  neither 
poor  nor  rich,  neither  proletariat  nor  intelligentsia.  Its 
viewpoint  would  never  be  narrow,  partial,  prejudiced, 
local.  It  would  be  the  servant  of  life,  the  whole  of  life, 
and  its  abiding  aim  would  be  to  make  that  life  freer,  glad¬ 
der,  nobler,  happier  every  day  and  every  way. 

The  better  newspaper  would  be  a  genuine  newspaper, 
fulfilling  all  its  legitimate  functions,  occupying  nobly  and 
conscientiously  all  fields  proper  to  its  sphere  and  place 
in  the  great  business  of  information  and  transformation. 
It  would  give  the  news  of  the  world.  Its  interpretation  of 
world  news  would  be  the  interpretation  of  informed,  in¬ 
spired,  well  balanced  minds.  It  would  inform  citizens  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  life  in  the  back  streets  as  well  as  in 
the  front  streets  of  their  city,  of  its  hidden  life  as  well  as 
of  its  life  which  faced  the  glare  of  day.  It  would  compel 
the  sweet-scented,  lily-fingered  citizen  to  see  and  smell 
and  touch  the  life  that  belongs  to  cellar  and  sub-cellar,  the 
life  that  is  decadent  and  that  decays,  the  life  that  taints 
all  atmospheres  with  its  corrupting  breath  even  as  open 
sewers  and  disgusting  cess  pools  taint  the  air  of  city 
streets.  It  would  cleanse  and  beautify  the  city  by  furnish¬ 
ing  the  needed  publicity  and  leadership,  by  contrasting 
the  city  as  it  is  with  the  prophet’s  vision  and  the  prophet’s 
dream,  by  enlisting  the  co-operation  and  enthusiastic 
service  of  all  worthy  citizens,  by  creating  a  powerful  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  for  all  betterment  projects;  in  brief,  it 
would  so  add  to  the  desirability  of  its  city  as  a  place  in 
which  to  live,  and  grow  up  strong  and  beautiful  and  glad 
that  ultimately,  such  a  newspaper  would  be  regarded  as 
the  biggest  asset  of  the  city  where  it  made  its  home. 

The  type  of  newspaper  we  advocate  would,  under  com¬ 
petent  management,  gradually  show  handsome  and  in¬ 
creasing  profits.  It  would  pay.  It  would  in  course  of  time 
become  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  it  would  add  substan¬ 
tial  profits  annually  to  the  Newspaper  Foundation.  These 
profits  would  be  used  in  establishing  newspapers  of  a 
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kindred  spirit  and  purpose  in  other  cities  and  towns.  Fin¬ 
ally  there  would  be  a  great  newspaper  chain  linked  up  with 
every  considerable  city  and  town  in  the  United  States,  a 
chain  of  newspapers  unpurchasable,  incorruptible  and 
wholly  and  abidingly  dedicated  to  the  great  business  of 
illumination,  interpretation,  transformation. 

The  Newspaper  Foundation  would  not  tend  to  put  out 
of  business  any  decent  newspaper  anywhere  in  America, 
but  its  object  would  be  to  lift  the  whole  field  of  daily 
journalism  to  the  highest  possible  level,  and  to  destroy 
as  with  fire  the  journals  which  pander  to  the  worst  and 
most  turbulent  elements  of  human  society,  and  which  cor¬ 
rupt  foundations  of  national  decency  through  the  agency 
of  lewd  stories,  putrid  tidbits  from  court  trials,  indecent 
pictures  and  advertisements  of  such  contaminating  infer¬ 
ences  as  to  excite  the  indignant  protests  of  all  citizens  who 
still  wear  clothes,  and  who  still  stand  for  the  elemental 
decencies  of  life. 

The  Newspaper  Foundation  would  be  inclined  to  stay 
out  of  cities  which  had  newspapers  which  fully  meas¬ 
ured  up  to  its  standards  and  its  purposes.  But  it  would 
enter  any  field  where  the  needs  of  humanity  were  poorly 
and  indifferently  served  by  the  newspapers  established 
there.  It  would  seek  no  throne  of  dictatorship:  it  would 
not  aspire  to  a  place  as  a  kind  of  exalted  censor  of  the 
life  of  man,  but  it  would  stand  always  and  wholly  for  the 
truth  immortalized  in  the  Book  of  Books :  it  would  stand 
everywhere  for  the  truth  as  exemplified  in  the  teaching 
and  in  the  life  of  the  Nazarene:  it  would  stand  for  the 
truth  as  seen  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  had 
become  channels  for  the  daily  expression  of  the  life  of 
God.  Such  a  newspaper  planted  in  any  city  would  make 
that  city  an  intolerable  place  for  the  publishers  who  reap 
profits  from  the  ignorance  and  from  the  prejudices  and 
bigotry  and  credulities  and  passions  of  men.  It  would 
scotch  such  a  publisher  as  fire  scotches  a  snake  and  as 
the  light  of  the  sun  kills  vermin. 

The  newspaper  of  which  we  speak  would  excite  to  the 
utmost  all  the  enterprise  and  malignancy  of  those  who  love 
darkness  rather  than  light,  and  with  every  power  at  their 
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command  they  would  seek  to  destroy  it  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Every  possible  obstacle  would  be  put  in  the 
way  of  its  establishment.  There  is  nothing  that  entrenched 
evil  more  dreads  and  fears  than  a  newspaper  which  can¬ 
not  be  controlled.  The  answer  to  political  corruption,  to 
crime  rings,  to  confederations  of  racketeers,  to  domina¬ 
tion  of  proud  cities  by  sewer  rats,  is  a  newpaper  finan¬ 
cially  independent,  fearless,  invincible  in  righteousness, 
unswervable,  unbeatable,  immovable  and  irremovable. 
The  city  which  possesses  that  kind  of  a  newspaper  holds 
the  key  to  every  sort  of  emancipation.  “What  can  we 
do  to  free  our  city  from  the  domination  of  thieves  and 
murderers  and  the  corrupt  and  the  corrupters?”  is  the 
despairing  question  of  every  city.  The  answer  is  evident : 
plant  in  your  city  a  newspaper  which  cannot  be  bought, 
bribed,  muzzled:  man  it  with  men  who  have  knowledge, 
courage,  righteousness  and  “nerve,”  summon  all  the  citi¬ 
zenry  of  God  among  you  to  stand  behind  it  and  your  bat¬ 
tle  is  won.  Criminals  cannot  stand  the  light.  It  blasts 
them:  it  scorches  them:  it  kills  them. 

If  a  newspaper  of  the  highest  type  were  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  city  which  was  under  the  domination  of  the 
underworld  and  of  their  allies,  “the  men  higher  up,”  all 
hell  would  be  aroused  to  silence  it,  to  put  out  its  dazzling 
light,  and  to  tear  down  the  editor’s  chair  which  had 
become  God’s  judgment  throne.  Every  agency  at  the 
command  of  Satan,  all  dominions,  thrones,  principali¬ 
ties  and  powers  of  darkness,  would  be  summoned  to  root 
it  up,  to  tear  it  to  pieces,  to  batter  it  down,  to  pound  it 
into  the  dust.  The  fury  of  the  sea  is  a  terrifying  thing, 
but  not  half  so  terrifying  as  the  rage  and  fury  of  hell. 
Against  it  nothing  can  stand  save  that  which  has  built 
its  citadel  of  strength  and  power  on  God :  and  the  news¬ 
paper  which  has  built  there  will  stand. 

The  better  newspaper  would  be  in  any  city  a  light 
which  the  hand  of  no  man  could  put  out.  It  would  be  a 
flood  light,  a  search  light,  a  spot  light ;  and  through  such  a 
light  God’s  judgments  come  to  a  city  or  a  town.  It  is  a  light 
which  scorches  like  a  flame  every  evil  thing  which  it  touches 
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and  upon  which  it  rests.  Light  gives  knowledge:  it  gives 
safety:  it  cleanses:  it  kills.  In  its  flames  every  evil  thing 
wriggles,  squirms,  cries  out  with  pain.  It  blinds  and 
tortures  the  denizens  of  the  night.  The  best  way  to  fight 
the  devil  is  to  fight  him  with  light.  The  only  thing  neces¬ 
sary  to  kill  any  evil  thing  is  to  simply  drag  it  forth  and 
put  it  under  a  light — a  very  bright  light — the  kind  of  a 
light  cast  by  a  newspaper  which  has  become  a  reflector 
for  God.  Light  is  abidingly  hated  by  rats  and  rat-like 
men.  The  people  who  love  darkness  love  it  because  their 
deeds  are  evil.  They  hate  the  light  because  the  light  which 
reveals  them  also  condemns  them.  The  simplest  way  and 
the  best  way  to  cleanse  a  city,  and  to  transform  it.  is  to 
put  it  under  a  light,  a  bright  light,  the  brightest  light, 
God’s  light  shining  daily  from  the  printed  page.  “Turn  on 
the  light,’’  the  people  cry  to  the  newspapers,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  the  only  response  they  get  to  such  a  de¬ 
mand  is  a  flash  light  or  a  rush  light,  or  a  candle  light  or 
a  light  as  dim  as  the  phosphorescence  of  a  fire  fly,  or  of 
rotten  wood.  In  the  hands  of  the  editor  rest  the  terrors 
of  God — the  power  to  turn  on  the  light. 

The  enemies  of  such  a  newspaper  as  we  have  described 
would  be  many  and  powerful.  Among  them  would  be 
those  who  feed  upon  the  vices  of  mankind,  a  slimy  crew 
out  of  the  ooze  of  quagmires  and  sewers;  and  there  would 
be  the  corrupt  city  officials  who  in  turn  fatten  upon  these 
disgusting  purveyors  to  the  swinish  appetites  and  animal¬ 
isms  of  life ;  and  above  them  would  be  still  others  reach¬ 
ing  down  to  share  this  infamous  pillage  of  men  and  women 
rotten  with  all  the  vices  and  diseases  of  abysmal  degra¬ 
dations. 

The  vice  ring,  those  who  flourish  on  commercialized 
prostitution,  on  drug  addicts  and  their  purveyors,  those 
who  commission  thieves  and  harlots  and  bootleggers  and 
racketeers  and  thugs  of  every  grade  and  degree  to  ply 
their  infamous  trades  undisturbed  and  unafraid — ^touch 
these  creatures  menacingly,  turn  the  light  on  them,  dare 
to  fight  them  openly  and  boldly,  dare  to  carry  war  into 
their  camps  and  into  the  camps  of  those  who  stand  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  you  challenge  hell,  you  rouse  the  old 
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dragon,  you  stand  against  the  threat  and  the  vengeance 
of  a  crew  whose  conscience  individually  and  collectively 
is  dead  as  yesterday.  The  jungles  of  Africa  conceal  no 
beasts  of  prey  so  dangerous  as  these  men,  for  there  is  in 
the  entire  animal  kingdom  no  animal  so  absolutely  danger¬ 
ous  and  terrifying  as  the  man  without  a  conscience. 

Attack  these  grafters,  this  monstrous  vice  ring,  in  any 
city  and  you  are  straighway  a  mark  for  the  bomber,  for 
the  bruiser  who  waits  to  beat  you  into  a  pulp,  for  the 
assassin,  for  the  professional  traducer,  for  the  digger  of 
pits  and  the  baiter  of  traps,  and  for  all  hellions,  servants 
of  the  evil  one.  It  takes  solid  backing,  both  moral  and 
financial ;  it  takes  faith  in  the  eternal,  it  takes  boundless 
courage,  to  make  open  ruthless  war  on  such  as  these. 
The  crowd  against  you  is  the  devil’s  crew  and  they  will 
stop  at  nothing.  They  will  close  you  up;  they  will  blast 
you  from  the  earth,  they  will  tear  you  down  as  a  wolf  pack 
pulls  down  a  stag,  unless  you  dwell  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High  and  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty. 

The  better  newspaper  must  have  behind  it  a  Newspaper 
Foundation  able  to  adequately  finance  it  until  it  has  rooted 
itself  in  the  soil  where  it  is  planted.  It  must  have  behind 
it  a  strong  city  organization,  the  best  citizens,  men  and 
women,  of  the  city  where  it  is  established,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  not  only  pass  resolutions,  but  which  has 
within  it  genuine  he-men,  men  who  will  get  on  the  firing 
line,  who  will  go  down  into  the  thick  of  the  melee  and 
fight  mightily  with  such  weapons  as  God  places  at  their 
disposal  until  hell  is  cowed  and  afraid. 

What  this  country  particularly  needs  is  less  and  less 
dilettante,  resolution-passing  conventions  and  oracular 
platform  stampers,  and  more  and  more  fighting  men  of 
God.  What  has  become  of  the  breed  who  lived  and  fought 
and  conquered  in  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the 
days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  days  of  Roosevelt?  Have 
we  wholly  degenerated  into  a  bunch  of  old  women,  into 
a  crowd  of  sissies,  into  a  nation  of  softies  who  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively  have  no  more  backbone  than  a  bunch 
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of  wriggling  earth  worms?  Shall  the  hellions  and  the 
devil’s  flatheads  of  every  city  be  continually  able  to  back 
off  the  stage  of  public  management  and  control  all  those 
who  have  even  a  modicum  of  civic  pride  and  elemental 
decency?  Are  there  bred  no  longer  the  sons  of  the  living 
God,  men  such  as  Caleb  and  Joshua,  and  Paul  who  said: 
“Clothe  yourself  with  God  and  then  stand.”  It  is  said  that 
at  a  certain  time  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  in  conference 
with  a  group  of  his  closest  friends.  They  were  consider¬ 
ing  the  opposition  of  certain  powerful  political  degener¬ 
ates.  Bringing  his  fist  down  with  a  bang  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  him  Roosevelt  said :  “Boys,  we  are  going  after  them 
and  we  will  knock  hell  out  of  them.”  Such  language  may 
shock  the  “unco  good,”  but  it  reveals  the  spirit  which  is 
needed,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  in  large  measure 
lost  from  among  us. 

If  an  independent  newspaper  is  a  stock  concern  the 
enemy  buys  it  out.  When  the  enemy  owns  the  majority  of 
the  stock  they  control  absolutely,  of  course,  the  policy  of 
the  paper.  They  make  it  the  instrument  of  every  unholy 
scheme  which  presents  itself  to  their  intriguing  hearts.  In 
new  hands  it  loses  all  its  old  virtues.  It  has  a  new  purpose 
and  a  new  character  because  it  has  a  new  master.  It  loses 
all  its  old  friends.  It  is  changed  from  an  instrument  of 
God’s  to  a  dirty  sheet  which,  like  any  other  prostituted 
thing,  sells  itself  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Or,  if  an  independent  newspaper  cannot  be  bought  as  a 
stock  concern  it  may  have  a  mortgage.  If  so,  that  mort¬ 
gage  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  then 
the  editor  must  change  his  policy  and  learn  subservience, 
and  listen  to  his  master’s  voice,  or  he  is  entirely  and  vio¬ 
lently  dispossessed.  Or  the  big  advertiser  comes  to  him 
and  dictates  the  policy  of  the  paper  along  certain  lines.  If 
the  editor  is  not  “open  to  reason”  a  loss  of  patronage  may 
be  suffered  which  may  seriously  cripple  the  editor’s  credit, 
and  finally  put  him  out  of  business.  Or  the  big  political 
boss  of  the  City,  or  of  the  State,  comes  to  him,  and  informs 
him  “who  is  who”  and  what  is  what.  Or  the  forces  of 
lawlessness  threaten  him  and  his  office  building  and  his 
home  with  bombs  if  he  does  not  heed  their  insolent  de- 
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mands.  Or  big  business  waits  at  his  door  to  tell  him  that 
his  newspaper  business  and  investment  will  soon  be  a  total 
loss  if  he  is  not  willing  to  heed  “friendly  counsel”  and 
advice.  The  newspaper  we  have  in  mind  must  be  lifted 
high  above  the  reach  and  power  of  such  as  these. 

The  better  newspaper,  planted  all  over  our  nation, 
should  have  millions  behind  it.  It  should  be  placed  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Grafter,  the  Ringster,  the  Racke¬ 
teer,  the  Protected  Criminal,  the  Big  Politician,  the  Big 
Advertiser,  the  Big  Business  Man,  the  Mob,  the  Yellow 
Competitor  and  the  ragtag  and  bobtail  of  the  earth  which 
always  stream  along  with  these.  These  millions  may  be 
in  a  National  Newspaper  Foundation,  the  enterprise  and 
benefaction  of  a  single  notable  philanthropist,  or  they  may 
be  in  a  local  newspaper  foundation  whose  millions  come 
from  the  contributions  of  many  citizens  who  desire  in 
their  midst  an  organ  of  public  expression  and  opinion 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  “city  hall  mob,”  and 
which  will  be  the  terror  of  all  evil  doers  and  the  praise 
of  all  who  do  well.  Thus  strongly  situated,  broad  based 
upon  a  solid  financial  foundation,  supported  by  an  aggres¬ 
sive  group  of  the  city’s  best  people,  it  will  stand,  amidst 
all  turmoils  around  it,  like  a  granite  hill. 

The  better  newspaper  should  be  housed  in  a  building 
strong  as  Gibraltar,  a  great  shining  creation  of  granite, 
cement  and  steel,  situated  preferably  in  a  dominating  posi¬ 
tion,  a  building  to  challenge  attention,  to  force  itself,  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest  of  spires  and  towers,  upon  public  at¬ 
tention  as  a  significant,  magnificent  symbol  of  that  right¬ 
eousness  which  is  the  glory  of  any  nation  or  of  any  city. 
This  building,  because  of  the  character  of  the  enterprise 
it  represented  and  because  of  the  kind  of  people  it  housed, 
would  impress  the  whole  city  with  its  symbolical  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  people  would  think  of  it  as  a  City  of  Refuge, 
as  a  Strong  Tower,  as  a  Shield,  as  the  shadow  of  a  Great 
Rock  in  a  weary  land,  as  a  Light  which  could  not  be  hid¬ 
den.  And  these  terms  would  come  into  their  hearts  and 
spring  from  their  lips  because,  as  they  looked  at  that  great 
shining  tower,  they  would  remember  that  God  was  there. 
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At  the  peak  of  its  loftiest  pinnacle  Old  Glory  would 
flutter  and  wave,  and  at  night  the  entire  building  would 
shine  as  a  citadel  of  light  in  view  of  the  myriads.  The  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  would  secure  as  its  working  force  an  army 
of  young,  ambitious,  idealistic,  fearless  men  and  women. 
They  would  be  alive,  mentally  and  spiritually  alert,  sensi¬ 
tive  to  life  in  all  its  varieties,  vividly  responsive  to  all  its 
contacts,  conscientious,  enthusiastic  as  those  belonging  to 
the  new  crusade,  the  crusade  to  cleanse  life,  to  exalt  it,  to 
make  it  beautiful.  Their  mission,  through  the  medium  of 
their  vocation,  would  be  clearly  seen,  to  seek  the  highest 
good  for  all  people,  to  help  abolish  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  to  change  every  ugly  thing,  every  hateful  thing,  every 
restrictive  thing,  into  the  forms  and  shapes  and  colors  and 
spirit  which  belong  to  God. 

They  would  have  a  passion  for  truth :  they  would  have 
a  passion  for  humanity :  their  hearts  would  be  hurt  at  the 
spectacle  of  wounded  souls  and  of  lives  wasted,  deformed, 
demeaned,  dwarfed  and  fearfully  sad.  They  would  hate 
with  godly  hatred,  graft,  animalism,  selfishness,  vice,  in¬ 
justice,  dishonesty,  dishonor,  all  things  which  demean  life 
and  nullify  it  and  dwarf  it  and  deform  it  and  distort  it. 
They  would  be  voices  for  the  voiceless,  expression  for  the 
expressionless,  champions  of  the  helpless,  wisdom  for  the 
ignorant,  keepers  of  the  weak,  guides  for  the  unwary, 
redeemers  of  the  lost,  shepherds  of  the  street,  angels  of 
the  Lord  with  a  pad  of  paper  in  the  hand  and  a  pencil 
stuck  behind  the  ear.  And  over  this  army  of  newspaper 
crusaders  for  a  better  world,  here  and  now,  there  would 
be  placed  a  lot  of  wise  old  birds  who  know  the  newspaper 
game  from  A  to  Z. 

We  cannot  over-emphasize  the  necessity  of  having  be¬ 
hind  the  better  newspaper  the  organized  support  of  the 
most  substantial  and  enlightened  elements  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  All  church  organizations,  all  societies  of  high  aspira¬ 
tion,  all  confederations  of  whatever  kind  whose  supreme 
hunger  is  to  see  our  cities  cleansed,  beautified,  lifted, 
transformed,  should  stand  stoutly  and  unitedly  behind 
any  newspapers,  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  estab- 
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lished,  if  it  is  clearly  manifest  they  are  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  men  who  are  owned  and  controlled  by  God. 
These  supporting  groups  should  advertise  such  papers, 
and  advertise  in  them,  and  claim  for  them  everywhere  the 
countenance  and  support  of  all  men  and  women  who  seek 
to  check  the  demoralizing,  disintegrating  influences  so 
widely  and  insidiously  at  work  to  weaken  the  foundations 
and  the  walls  of  all  citadels  of  our  priceless  securities,  and 
to  endanger  the  heritage  bought  for  all  the  ages  by  the 
blood  of  men.  Societies  should  be  organized  all  over 
America,  particularly  societies  of  the  youth,  whose  slogan 
would  be:  “Better  Newspapers — A  National  Necessity.” 
In  founding  securely  such  newspapers,  such  enlightened 
organs  of  public  expression,  in  fostering  them,  in  safe¬ 
guarding  them,  in  perpetuating  them,  the  public  interest 
would  be  most  highly  and  most  widely  served,  and  the 
noblest  institutions  of  this  great,  free,  democracy  would 
find  new  foundations  through  generations  as  yet  unborn. 
Our  supreme  and  enduring  need  as  a  nation  is  the  need  of 
great  organs  of  public  expression  which  have  become 
daily  vehicles  of  the  mind  and  of  the  will  of  God. 

In  that  new  day  toward  which  we  turn  eager,  expectant 
eyes,  there  may  possibly  grow,  out  of  the  general  estab¬ 
lishment  of  better  newspapers,  a  great  national  associa¬ 
tion  comprised  of  all  journals  which  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  life,  to  its  illumination,  to  its  transforma¬ 
tion,  to  the  addition  of  a  spirit  of  new  sweetness  and  se¬ 
renity  to  all  our  paths  of  discord  and  of  discontent.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  such  an  association  would  indicate  the  rank 
and  the  purpose  of  newspapers  thus  represented,  the  unity 
and  the  passion  of  all  who,  like  the  seers  of  old,  behold 
life,  not  only  as  it  is,  but  as,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  shall 
be.  Better  newspapers  mean  a  better  world,  a  sweeter, 
fairer,  saner,  happier  world.  Uniformity  in  our  news¬ 
papers  is  not  expected  nor  desired,  but  each  newspaper, 
under  a  spirit  various  as  the  varieties  of  life  in  its  myriad 
forms,  colors,  shapes,  and  in  that  which  individualizes  and 
particularizes  all  of  life’s  prodigal  expression,  will  find  a 
mode  and  a  road  common  to  all  souls  who  seek  God.  Each 
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newspaper  will  express,  according  to  its  individual  gen¬ 
ius,  the  ideals  and  the  purposes  of  all  people  who  seek  to 
make  this  world  God’s  world. 

There  are  many  newspapers  in  existence  today  which, 
in  a  broad  way  of  speaking,  are  of  a  good  type,  even  if  not 
answering  in  many  particulars  to  the  demand  of  the  man 
with  God’s  vision  in  his  eyes.  Some  of  these  newspapers 
should  be  able  to  command  in  large  measure  the  support 
and  patronage  of  our  most  substantial  citizenship.  They 
are  not  the  best  newspapers  possible,  but  at  least  they 
occupy  a  position  high  above  the  common  type  of  city 
newspaper,  a  type  controlled  by  men  who  rejected  the 
responsibilities  incidental  to  the  opportunity  to  give  to 
the  public  a  service  of  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished 
character.  They  rejected  Christ’s  load :  they  rejected  His 
path,  and  in  this  rejection  chose  to  remain  earthworms 
rather  than  to  sit  in  thrones  with  the  seraphim  forever. 

In  any  general,  thoughtful  survey  of  the  newspaper 
world,  the  county  newspaper,  the  organ  of  rural  and  semi- 
rural  districts,  cannot  well  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  It 
is  extremely  necessary  that  these  county  newspapers  be 
of  a  high  type,  for  they  help  appreciably  to  mold  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  to  direct  the  purpose  of  many  youthful 
minds.  Even  when  we  consider  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  narrowing  strip  of  life  which  lies  between 
the  city  and  the  country,  the  good  roads  and  the  automo¬ 
biles,  the  penetration  of  the  remotest  districts  by  the 
message  of  the  radio,  the  movie,  city  newspapers  and 
magazines,  the  tourist  in  all  his  tribes  and  varieties,  the 
daily  mail,  the  daily  stream  of  life  and  color  flowing  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  between  the  city  and  the  country,  the 
college  graduate,  in  all  his  species  and  varieties,  who  in¬ 
fests  even  the  most  distant  hills  and  the  remotest  valleys ; 
yet,  despite  all  these  things,  the  county  newspaper,  as  it 
circulates  among  the  people  and  in  their  homes,  influences 
in  a  very  profound  way  the  lives,  the  activities,  the  think¬ 
ing,  the  ideals,  the  purposes  of  many  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Inevitably  its  influence  works  daily  and  powerfully 
for  either  good  or  evil.  That  such  newspapers  be  of  the 
very  highest  type  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
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In  large  measure  we  must  draw  upon  the  country  in 
the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past  for  the  leadership  of 
America,  for  new  foundations  with  which  to  strengthen 
old  and  valued  institutions.  Here  live  and  here  are  bred 
the  men  and  women  who  continually  pour  new  streams  of 
cleansing  blood  into  the  turbid  stream  of  city  life.  In  the 
country  will  continue  to  be  bom  and  bred  in  the  main  the 
folks  who  furnish  the  saving  elements  in  the  body  politic, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites,  if  America  is  to  be 
redeemed  and  reborn,  that  the  rural  and  semi-rural  popu¬ 
lation  have  the  information,  the  inspiration,  the  guidance 
which  a  newspaper  of  the  right  type  will  afford.  In  every 
county  seat  in  this  land  where  the  people  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  served  by  the  newspaper  established  there,  groups 
of  public  spirited  citizens,  people  of  lively  conscience, 
should  seek  control  of  a  paper  already  established  or 
should  themselves  establish  a  newspaper  which  will  be 
responsive  to  the  desires  of  all  the  better  elements  in  the 
county,  and  which  will  present  daily  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  conscience  of  the  people  it  serves  the  high  will 
and  mind  of  God. 

If  we  had  money  just  sufficient  to  establish  one  of  the 
better  newspapers  in  the  manner  and  on  the  foundations 
we  have  indicated,  we  would  establish  that  newspaper  in 
the  City  of  Chicago.  It  needs  such  a  newspaper  badly,  but 
possibly  it  does  not  need  it  more  than  all  others,  and  by  the 
selection  of  Chicago  we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  no  newspaper  of  high  character  and  ideals.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  entirely  otherwise.  Neither  would  we 
choose  Chicago  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  wickedest 
city  in  the  world.  There  are  other  great  cities  in  America 
doubtless  as  wicked  as  it  is,  and,  if  disparity  of  population 
is  considered,  they  might  possibly  be  proved  to  be  even 
more  corrupt.  We  would  choose  Chicago  because  it  is  the 
heart  of  America:  it  is  the  heart  of  America  geographi¬ 
cally,  commercially,  politically.  It  is  the  most  significant 
city  in  America  in  representing  concretely  our  biggest 
problem  and  our  most  difficult  task.  It  has  many  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  yet  it  is  much  more  a  truly  representative  Ameri¬ 
can  city  than  New  York.  It  is  more  democratic  and  smacks 
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more  of  the  old,  virile,  frank,  unadorned  spirit  of  Ameri¬ 
canism. 

There  is  no  political  problem,  no  industrial  problem,  no 
social  problem,  no  crime  problem  which  confronts  us  more 
concretely,  more  acutely,  and  on  a  more  tremendous  scale 
than  here.  Here,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  better  news¬ 
paper  would  have  the  biggest  possible  field  to  demonstrate 
its  possibilities,  its  values.  Here  in  the  very  seat  of  Satan’s 
kingdom  it  could  challenge  to  the  utmost  hell’s  power.  It 
would  show  how  even  one  informed,  fearless,  undismayed, 
unbeatable  journal  could  push  down  every  gate  and  pillar 
and  wall  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  gradually  change 
Babylon  into  the  new  Jerusalem. 

If  we  had  an  editor  of  a  rare  type,  young  and  yet  wise, 
with  a  wisdom  not  bought  of  years  and  tears,  of  the 
schools  and  yet  of  the  hot  passions  and  life  of  the  streets 
and  alleys,  an  idealist  living  with  reality,  a  man  in  whom 
God’s  love  surged  like  the  tides  of  the  sea,  a  man  who 
hated  all  kinds  of  slavery,  a  man  who  hated  yokes  and 
chains  and  shackles  for  the  mind  and  will  as  well  as  for 
shoulders,  hands  and  feet,  a  man  who  hated  with  God’s 
hatred  everything  which  limited  and  crippled  and  re¬ 
tarded  and  confined  life ;  who  hated  everything  which  cor¬ 
rupts  and  debases  and  saddens  life;  who  saw  always, 
everywhere,  roadways  of  God,  shining  down  like  rungs  of 
a  golden  ladder  into  every  knd  of  pit  and  hell ;  who  saw 
the  divine  possibilities  in  debauched,  degraded  humanity ; 
who  saw  himself  called  of  God,  called  by  the  chains  and 
wounds  and  cries  and  tears  of  the  woeful  street  mobs  day 
by  day ;  who  heard  in  their  cries,  the  awful  cry  of  the  Son 
of  God  dying  on  Calvary’s  hill ;  who  saw  in  all  their  tears 
and  bruises  and  deep  wounds  the  tears  and  bruises  and 
wounds  of  Jesus;  who  saw  them  all  through  a  mist  of 
tears  as  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  them  and  gave  his 
heart  to  them;  if  we  had  a  man  like  that,  thrilled  with 
God,  a  fiame  of  fire,  and  we  were  able  to  give  him  as  a 
throne  the  editor’s  chair  of  the  newspaper  of  our  dreams, 
we  could  ultimately  save  Chicago,  we  could  change  it  into 
a  city  of  the  Lord. 
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After  Chicago  we  would  select  as  strategic  places  of 
establishing  better  newspapers  the  cities  of  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  At¬ 
lanta,  Charleston,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Portland,  New 
Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Cleveland  and  espe¬ 
cially  and  particularly  Pittsburgh.  There  is  possibly  no 
city  in  the  United  States  which  is  in  such  immediate  and 
desperate  need  of  a  fearless,  strong,  and  uncontrolled 
newspaper  as  is  Pittsburgh.  All  Pittsburgh’s  reform 
movements  have  dwindled  away  because  of  this  lack. 
All  its  struggles  for  emancipation  have  been  futile  and 
have  ended  in  gloom  and  despair  because  it  did 
not  have  even  one  great  independent  newspaper  which 
loved  righteousness  more  than  it  loved  the  flesh  pots  of 
Egypt.  For  well  over  three  decades  Pittsburgh  has  flound¬ 
ered  in  the  mud,  in  the  bogs  and  quagmires  and  stenches 
and  infamies  of  a  decadent  and  polluted  political  life. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions  its  political  history  for 
over  thirty  years  has  been  a  scandal  to  all  decent  citizens, 
and  the  principal  reason  it  has  been  thus  enchained,  held 
down  in  the  mud  of  the  sewers,  is  because  it  did  not  have 
even  one  newspaper  with  sufficient  initiative,  vision,  and 
courage,  and  power,  to  rally  and  lead  the  forces  able  to 
lift  it  up  and  set  it  free. 

A  newspaper  in  the  wrong  hands  has  powers  of  a 
rather  terrifying  character.  It  can  without  cause  blast  a 
man’s  reputation,  his  political  or  business  or  professional 
career,  and  do  it  so  artfully  and  with  such  legal  cunning, 
that  the  victims  of  its  wrath  have  small  and  uncertain  re¬ 
course  in  law,  and  are  unable  to  compel  vindication  and 
rehabilitation  in  public  esteem.  A  fearless,  righteous  man, 
one  of  the  despised  class  known  as  reformers,  is  in  a  place 
of  special  danger;  for,  if  he  makes  an  enemy  of  a  news¬ 
paper  under  a  conscienceless  management,  the  harm  that 
newspaper  can  do  him,  and  will  do  him  in  all  probability, 
is  a  damage  almost  beyond  repair.  There  is  need,  there¬ 
fore,  in  every  city  of  a  newspaper  which  will  seek  truth, 
which  will  stick  to  facts,  which  will  throw  perjured  testi¬ 
mony  out  of  its  columns,  which  will  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  men  maligned  and  traduced  simply  because  they  re- 
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fused  to  be  traitors  to  God.  The  man  who  has  a  strong, 
able  independent  newspaper  as  his  friend  has  a  host  of 
armed  men  behind  and  before  him.  Every  city  needs  a 
better  newspaper  to  encourage  the  best  men  in  it  to  come 
to  the  front  and  to  make  war  against  the  foes  of  God. 
Nothing  more  heartens  and  sustains  and  cheers  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard  of  righteousness  in  every  city  and  town  than 
the  knowledge  that  a  newspaper,  owned  by  men  honest, 
incorruptible,  blind  to  fear,  casts  down  its  light  upon  them 
and  with  its  mighty  battle  ax  hews  for  them  a  road. 

Many  newspapers  are  silent  in  the  presence  of  open  op¬ 
pression  and  flagrant  iniquity.  God  needs  a  voice,  but 
they  will  not  speak.  The  oppressed,  those  upon  whom 
heavy  loads  are  unjustly  laid,  need  God’s  protest,  but  the 
newspapers  are  dumb.  They  are  muzzled  and  muffled. 
They  are  watch  dogs  who  are  asleep  and  lack  teeth.  They 
are  keepers  of  the  city,  but  are  blind  while  thieves  and 
rascals  plunder  its  wealth  and  pilfer  from  it  at  the  same 
time  its  good  name,  its  dignities  and  its  decencies.  They 
condone  crime.  They  compromise  the  city’s  honor  with 
villains  and  with  villainies.  They  touch  delicately  with 
gloved  hands  the  iniquities  against  which  they  should 
come  with  a  flame  thrower  and  a  battle  ax  and  a  batter¬ 
ing  ram.  This  is  a  type  of  newspaper  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  common  among  us.  And  this  fact  should  not 
only  sadden  us  but  it  should  violently  alarm  us  as  well. 

The  sharpest  prod  known  to  make  move  those  dull  sod¬ 
den  oxen,  corrupt  administrators  of  the  law,  is  a  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  the  public  welfare.  There  is  no  sharper 
prod  than  a  keen  pen  driven  deep  into  the  thick  cuticle  of 
the  morally  obtuse.  One  of  the  most  common  of  all  prac¬ 
tices  in  cities  under  the  power  of  corrupt  administration  is 
“ballot  box  stuffing.”  The  party  in  power  knows  it  will 
need  a  definite  number  of  votes  to  retain  its  throne,  and 
if  there  is  any  lack  in  the  number  of  the  ballots  the  de¬ 
ficiency  is  supplied  in  “the  usual  way.”  The  violators  of 
their  oaths,  the  traitors  to  a  sacred  civic  trust,  are  ar¬ 
rested.  Their  guilt  is  clearly  and  definitely  proved.  And 
what  is  the  result?  There  are  appeals  and  delays  and 
new  hearings  and  new  motions  and  the  usual  endless 
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witches’  dance  and  legal  hocus  pocus.  There  are  always 
obliging  district  attorneys,  and  there  are  always  some 
complaisant  judges,  and  there  is  of  course  the  usual  “pull” 
and  “big  influence”  at  work,  and  the  offenders  go  free,  or  if 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  almost  immediately  they  are 
paroled,  or  they  are  released  without  any  formalities 
whatever.  The  whole  thing  is  then  hushed  up  and  smoothed 
over,  and  everything  goes  on  as  usual  until  another  elec¬ 
tion  when  the  same  kind  of  crime  will  be  repeated  and 
the  same  old  legal  farce  will  be  reenacted.  Citizens  be¬ 
come  cynical  or  indifferent  or  Anally  despairing.  “Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done,”  they  say  disgustedly  to  one  another. 
Nothing  is  done,  and  citizens  of  great  commonwealths 
have  their  votes  nullified,  their  expressed  wills  denied, 
their  constitutional  privileges  overridden  and  abrogated 
by  a  bunch  of  dirty,  contemptuous,  city  bums  and  loafers. 
It  is  enough  to  make  even  torpid  blood  boil  to  think  of  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  such  gross  insult,  to  such  infamy.  And 
can  nothing,  indeed,  be  done?  Much  can  be  done:  every¬ 
thing  can  be  done.  But  the  red-blooded  citizens  who  plan 
their  emancipation  from  such  shameful  bondage  need  and 
must  have  the  aid  of  a  newspaper  which  is  daily  and 
mightily  and  fearlessly  at  the  service  of  God. 

Protected  vice,  protected  criminals,  protected  bootleg¬ 
gers,  protected  racketeers,  all  that  amazing  story,  has  be¬ 
come  such  common  history  that  the  mass  of  people  have 
accepted  it  as  a  fixed  state  of  public  administration,  a 
thing  that  must  be  accepted  as  complacently  as  may  be, 
for  it  cannot  be  changed.  Is  there  no  way  to  shake  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  out  of  that  state  of  mind?  Is  there  no  way  to 
excite  within  them  a  new  sense  of  shame  and  indignation 
at  such  indignities  and  humiliations  thrust  upon  them? 
There  is  a  way :  there  must  be  established  in  every  great 
city  newspapers  strongly  founded  and  grounded,  manned 
by  men  and  women  who  will  furnish  the  leadership,  the 
publicity,  the  inspiration,  the  fearless  determined  purpose 
needed  and  who  will  kindle  anew  the  fires  of  hope  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  sustain  them,  that  an  enslaved  populace 
may  regain  its  lost  liberties  and  dignities,  that  our  cities 
may  no  longer  be  governed  in  the  main  by  men  in  part- 
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nership  with  crooks,  with  degenerates,  with  those  whose 
trade  is  theft  and  arson  and  murder,  and  that  American 
children  may  have  at  least  half  a  chance  to  be  proud 
of  the  city  and  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwell. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  heard  much  talk  about  an  “in¬ 
visible  government.”  It  was  a  phrase  much  used  in  the 
days  of  Roosevelt’s  power — we  had  almost  said  in  the 
days  of  Roosevelt’s  “reign.”  It  used  to  refer  specially 
to  great  corporations  working  behind  the  scenes,  using 
politicians  as  puppets  are  used  by  a  showman  who  jerks 
them  up  and  down  and  backward  and  forward  at  will; 
and  to  “captains  of  industry”  who  had  in  Congress,  and 
indeed  in  all  legislative  assemblies,  their  creatures  who 
babbled  forth  the  words  with  which  their  mouths  had  been 
filled.  But  now  the  term,  “invisble  government,”  refers 
more  specially  and  particularly  to  the  government  of  cities 
by  criminals  in  partnership  with  city  officials  of  both  high 
and  low  degree.  Here  is  the  underworld:  here  are  the 
gamblers,  the  bootleggers,  the  degenerates,  the  holdup 
men,  the  murderers,  the  bombers,  the  machine  gun 
slaughterers,  the  panderers,  the  procurers,  the  pimps,  the 
wolves,  the  bats,  the  rats,  the  human  vermin  who,  from 
sub-cellars,  and  sewers  and  underground  burrows  and 
noisome  pits  RULE  our  cities. 

Especially  menacing  has  become  the  work  of  racketeers. 
In  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Mafia  in  Sicily  and  in  the  main¬ 
land  of  Italy  there  was  never  anything  to  compare  to  this 
new  form  of  brigandage  and  plunder  in  America.  Grad¬ 
ually  every  business,  trade  and  profession  in  America 
will  be  paying  infamous  tribute  to  the  leaders  of  a  vast 
network  of  criminal  organizations  whose  power  is  the 
power  of  terrorism.  It  is  high  time,  indeed,  to  check, 
and  if  need  be,  to  BLOODILY  check,  the  activities  of  that 
particular  organization  of  criminals  who  are  even  now 
collecting  fabulous  millions  as  tribute  money  from  many 
trades,  institutions  and  professions ;  money  which  is  paid 
by  the  weak  of  heart  and  knees  to  protect  their  trades, 
their  business  enterprises,  their  buildings,  their  per¬ 
sons,  their  families,  from  interference,  from  molesta- 
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tion,  from  threatened  violence  by  bombs,  by  fire,  by 
thugs,  and  to  lift  from  them  the  fear  of  threatened  in¬ 
famies  which  no  man  may  dare  to  print  or  whisper  aloud. 
More  and  more  our  great  cities  are  shadowed  by  fear,  and 
many  of  our  citizens  live  as  men  under  the  mental  dis¬ 
turbance  and  under  the  degrading  bondage  of  an  abiding 
threat,  under  the  shadow  of  a  hidden,  watching,  conscience¬ 
less  enemy ;  under  the  unrest  and  the  humiliation  of  one 
who  has  lost  his  crown,  his  manhood,  his  joy,  because  of 
the  menace  and  the  power  and  the  terrors  of  “the  invisible 
government.” 

It  is  an  outrageous  thing  to  realize  that  here,  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  great  American  cities,  criminals  are  an¬ 
nually  levying  millions  of  tribute  upon  our  citizens  and 
securing  this  tribute  through  the  terrorism  induced  by 
threats  of  bomb,  fire,  dagger ;  and  even  by  threats  to  kid¬ 
nap  the  little  children  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  “shaken 
down,”  and  enslaved.  We  need  a  Mussolini  in  this  land 
of  ours  for  a  few  brief  months,  and  he  will  show  us  how  the 
Mafia  or  any  other  kindred  association  of  thugs  and 
racketeers  may  be  taken  in  strong  hands  and  absolutely 
broken  and  stamped  out.  To  submit  to  the  racketeer  under 
any  circumstances,  to  regard  that  problem  as  a  hopeless 
problem,  to  continue  to  submit  to  his  arrogant,  infamous 
pillage,  is  to  write  down  the  American  men  of  our  days 
as  a  bunch  of  white-livered  cowards.  There  is  the  old 
stuff  in  American  men  today  that  there  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Revolution,  that  there  was  in  the  Vigilantes  of  '49, 
that  there  was  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  World  War,  but 
there  is  supreme  need  of  a  great  journal  in  every  city,  a 
journal  under  a  control  that  is  informed,  fearless,  de¬ 
termined,  which  will  rally  and  combine  the  manhood  of 
that  city,  the  one  hundred  per  cent  manhood,  and  back 
these  criminals,  these  denizens  of  the  underworld  up 
against  a  wall  and  shoot  them  full  of  holes ;  and  then  kick 
into  the  eternal  spaces  every  city  official  having  remotest 
connection  with  the  infamies  and  the  brigandage  of  the 
underworld.  It  can  be  done,  but  we  need  leadership,  we 
need  publicity,  we  need  the  united  co-operation  and  de¬ 
termination  of  all  men  who  still  wear  the  crowns  of  men. 
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No  city  can  be  cleansed  and  kept  clean,  no  city  can  be 
made  free  and  kept  free,  save  that  city  which  has  at  least 
one  great  independent  organ  of  publicity  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  right  kind  of  men,  a  newspaper  which  will 
help  to  organize  and  lead  all  the  righteous  forces  in  a  city, 
a  newspaper  which  will  make  war  on  hell  and  having 
begun  such  a  battle  will,  like  the  immortal  Mr.  Britling, 
“see  it  through.”  To  attempt  to  clean  up  a  city  without 
the  aid  of  a  powerful,  independent,  righteous-minded 
newspaper  as  aid  and  ally,  is  almost  a  wholly  hopeless 
proposition.  But  far  better  in  a  corrupt  city  to  have  the 
open  opposition  of  the  newspapers  which  are  established 
there  than  the  usual  “goody,  goody,”  stuff,  the  weak 
namby  pamby  editorials  which  furnish  the  exclamations 
of  horrified  old  ladies  rather  than  enlightened  leadership 
and  battling  power.  That  has  always  been  the  difficulty 
in  Pittsburgh.  That  city  has  had  in  its  past  history  some 
fairly  “decent”  newspapers,  but  weak,  overly  cautious, 
frightened,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  real  leadership 
and  rugged  power,  worth  very  little  or  in  some  cases  ex¬ 
actly  nothing. 

The  ruling  officials  of  the  average  American  City  give 
little  regard  to  the  wishes  or  suggestions  of  the  people 
they  indifferently  and  scornfully  refer  to  as  the  “church 
crowd.”  The  church  crowd  is  regarded  as  “meddlers”  and 
their  efforts  for  civic  betterment  as  “impudent  interfer¬ 
ence.”  They  and  their  representatives  are  treated  ordinar¬ 
ily  with  the  rankest  discourtesy.  They  are  derided  and 
cartooned  and  lampooned  by  the  newspapers  which  are 
controlled  or  influenced  by  the  “city  gang”  or  their 
friends.  Sometimes  the  mayor  or  other  principal  digni¬ 
taries  in  city  government  refuse  to  see  and  converse  with 
the  representatives  of  federated  church  bodies.  Or,  if  an 
appointment  is  secured,  these  representatives  of  the 
churches  and  civic  organizations  are  left  to  cool  their 
heels  a  long  time  outside  the  mayor’s  door.  But  the  man 
who  is  one  of  the  big  political  bosses  in  the  city,  or  the 
creature  who  is  a  power  in  the  underworld,  does  not  long 
wait  at  the  mayor’s  door,  neither  is  he  apologetic  of 
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speech  or  mien.  When  the  representatives  of  the  moral 
forces  of  a  city  are  admitted  at  last  to  the  royal  presence, 
they  feel  they  are  there  by  sufferance,  a  sufferance  whose 
patience  and  forbearance  have  narrow  limits.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  mayor  is  cold,  bored,  impatient,  contemptuous. 
The  next  morning  this  delegation  of  good  men  may  read 
a  brief  review  of  what  the  mayor  had  to  say  to  the  re¬ 
porters  and  a  reference  to  their  “childish  patter.”  If  be¬ 
hind  those  men  and  their  mission  stood  the  vital  interest 
and  the  righteous  spirit  of  a  city  journal  devoted  to  the 
same  ideals  which  animated  the  “church  crowd,”  a  great 
and  sudden  change  would  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
mayor’s  dream.  He  does  not  in  any  sense,  or  at  any  time, 
respect  decency  and  truth,  nor  their  representatives,  but 
he  does  respect  a  big  club  in  a  strong  hand,  and  a  robust, 
fearless,  righteous-minded  editor,  who  wears  a  number 
ten  boot  with  brass  tips  on  the  toes. 

The  theme  on  which  we  are  engaged  is  such  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  one,  it  is  of  such  wide  and  vital  import,  that  it  lures 
one  on  from  valley  to  hill,  from  hill  to  mountain  top  and 
from  mountain  top  to  still  higher  dazzling  peaks  which 
break  into  view,  but  we  have  arrived  close  to  the  place 
where  the  final  line  and  the  final  period  are  due,  both  in 
virtue  of  the  discretion  of  the  author  and  by  the  limits  set 
to  the  patience  of  the  reader. 

In  closing  our  pages,  however,  we  turn  to  look  regret¬ 
fully  at  the  great  pile  of  notes  on  our  study  table  still  un¬ 
touched  and  unutilized,  a  mass  of  white  paper  upon  which 
we  had  hurriedly  scratched  and  scribbled  a  record  of  the 
burning  thoughts  and  splashes  of  light  which  those  about 
the  throne  of  God  cast  down.  But  they  must  wait  or 
lie  in  death  until  another  resurrection  time.  They  must 
be  laid  aside  to  lie  in  the  dust  with  many  other  half- 
formed  things,  to  us  beautiful  in  the  anticipated  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  finished  grace  and  form,  but  once  laid  aside, 
probably  buried  forever  so  far  as  we  are  concerned — our 
living  hands  may  touch  them  no  more. 

We  turn  again  also  to  look  at  our  angelic  host,  men  and 
women,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  gathered  around  the  edi- 
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tor’s  chair  of  the  newspaper  that  is  to  be,  the  newspaper 
of  tomorrow,  a  throne  which  is  filled  with  dazzling  light, 
but  gradually  it  fades,  dims,  dies,  it  is  a  dream — it  is  a 
dream.  “And  yet,”  a  voice  speaks  in  our  soul,  “not  wholly 
a  dream.” 

And  we  take  a  last  long  look  at  our  ideal  city  which  is 
to  become  a  realization  when  the  ideal  newspaper  becomes 
a  realization ;  a  long,  long  time  to  wait,  we  think,  and  yet, 
and  yet  we  would  not  for  even  much  gold  weighed  out  into 
our  hands  part  with  our  dream.  This  glory  also  fades, 
dims,  dies — but  it  does  not  die  forever. 

And  there  crowds  fast  upon  our  soul  a  great  throng  of 
thoughts,  of  mental  pictures,  of  visions,  as  of  some  won¬ 
drous  pageantry  of  the  sky,  an  unrecorded  and  unre- 
cordable  fleeting  glory,  of  the  things  we  wanted  to  say, 
but  for  which  we  could  never  find  expressions  through 
brush  or  pencil  or  pen.  Thoughts  like  shining  faces, 
peer  at  us  briefly  and  then  are  gone:  imagery  of  heaven 
is  glimpsed  but  escapes  us;  thus  always  in  writing,  our 
words  cover  as  clods  the  heavenly  unspeakable  beauty 
and  life  which  lie  beneath  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  City  of  Tomorrow  we  wanted  to  say 
something  about  Taxes  reduced  through  honesty  and  effi¬ 
ciency  to  almost  the  vanishing  point:  we  wanted  to  say 
something  about  Beautiful  Streets  and  Crystal  Streams 
and  healthy,  happy,  singing  children.  We  wanted  to  say 
something  about  a  city  in  which  there  were  no  Slums  and 
no  Criminals  and  no  Fear.  Yes,  and  no  Dirt,  and  no  Dis¬ 
ease  ;  and,  we  continued,  no  Pain  and  no  Sin  and  no  Death 
and  no  Sorrow  and  no  Night  and  no  Loneliness  and  no 
Tears.  Then  suddenly  we  stopped,  for  we  began  to  realize 
we  were  thinking  of  the  City  of  the  Sky  and  not  of  the 
city  in  which  we  are  living  now,  where  we  hunger  still 
and  weep. 

We  wanted  to  say  many  things  about  the  Better  Neivs- 
paper,  the  newspaper  which  would  be  the  champion  of 
the  weak  and  the  poor  and  all  who  had  none  to  help 
them;  the  newspaper  which  would  enthrone  Justice  and 
Holiness  and  Mercy  in  city  streets ;  the  newspaper  which 
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would  be  filled  with  wonderful  pages  every  day  devoted 
to  the  heroisms  and  victories  and  splendors  of  life ;  pages 
devoted  to  history  and  science  and  literature  and  travel ; 
pages  devoted  to  children  and  mothers  and  the  aged  and 
the  sick  and  the  sad  of  heart ;  pages  devoted  to  the  way¬ 
ward  and  to  the  prisoners  and  to  the  homeless  and  to  the 
people  out  of  work;  pages  devoted  to  young  girls  that 
would  help  to  keep  them  good  and  sweet  and  glad ;  pages 
devoted  to  boys  to  help  them  to  be  clean  and  manly  and 
strong;  pages  which  would  show  people  how  to  best  use 
their  leisure  and  challenge  their  interest  in  trees  and 
flowers  and  birds  and  stars  and  books  and  myriad  things 
which  makes  this  world  always  a  place  of  infinite  variety, 
a  place  of  increasingly  vivid  interest,  a  place  in  which  to 
learn  and  grow  and  sing,  and  be  always  glad;  pages  of 
kindly  advice  and  helpful  homely  philosophy,  pages  of  in¬ 
teresting  letters  from  all  kinds  of  folks  every  day,  pages 
of  ideas,  of  ideals,  of  experience,  of  adventure,  of  song 
and  story,  a  great  shining  heap  of  rubies  and  amethysts 
and  diamonds  and  emeralds  and  all  kinds  of  precious 
stones,  pages  in  which  all  advertisers  were  honest,  pages 
of  pictures  of  beautiful  places  and  beautiful  folks,  pages 
challenging  all,  and  especially  the  youth,  to  use  their  gifts 
of  expression  in  poems,  stories,  sketches,  essays,  and  the 
longer  we  looked  the  more  pages  we  added,  and  more  and 
more  our  ideal  newspaper  grew  until  in  our  imagination 
we  plainly  saw,  that  if  it  were  such  a  paper  as  we  had 
planned,  every  edition  would  be  like  a  “Sunday”  edition, 
and  that  the  biggest  edition  which  we  could  plan  would 
still  not  be  equal  to  the  newspaper  of  our  ambition  and  of 
our  desire.  Regretfully  we  part  with  the  newspaper  of  our 
dreams ;  we  sigh,  and  our  heart  is  still  wistful  as  we  lay 
our  pen  and  pencil  down. 

But  before  we  finally  close  these  pages  we  hunger  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  our  church  papers,  to  all  the  church  papers 
of  our  land,  to  which  we  owe  much  more  than  most  of  us 
have  ever  realized,  a  debt,  indeed,  which  can  never  be 
paid.  They  have  been  a  powerful  corrective  to  all  var¬ 
ieties  of  debased  and  misleading  journalism.  They  have 
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given  to  the  world  the  suppressed  facts  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  great  moral  issues,  facts  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  seen  the  light  of  day.  They  have  classi¬ 
fied,  clarified,  analyzed  the  news  of  the  world  in  the  light 
and  in  the  purpose  and  in  the  terms  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  They  have  been,  indeed,  in  these  degenerate  times, 
the  principal  source  of  a  journalism  uncorrupted  and  in¬ 
corruptible.  They  have  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  those  great  abiding  moral  enthusiasms  which  keep  life 
sound  and  sweet.  At  all  times  they  fill  a  highly  important 
place  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  never 
more  important  than  now,  for  the  Christian  world  has 
to  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  church  papers,  not 
only  for  truthful  recital  of  daily  history,  but  for  the  logi¬ 
cal  implications  of  these  happenings  and  their  adequate 
translation  and  interpretation. 

At  this  place  it  might  be  well  to  quote  the  words  of 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  who  recently  said:  “Every 
day  of  my  experience  as  a  church  administrator  increases 
my  sense  of  the  value  of  religious  journalism.  Much  well- 
intentioned  and  serious-minded  religious  feeling  is  at  the 
present  time  failing  to  make  any  strong  impact  for  good, 
through  sheer  lack  of  religious  information  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  grossest  misunderstandings  abound,  the  most 
inadequate  conceptions  prevail,  simply  because  the  people 
are  depending  upon  secular  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  information  concerning  religious  matters.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  disparage  the  importance  of  such  secular 
publications.  They  are  doing  an  indispensable  work,  but 
their  utterances  are  lamentably  lacking  in  the  realm  of 
religious  thought.  Nothing  has  taken  the  place  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  religious  paper  as  a  medium  of  imparting  in¬ 
formation  and  of  creating  sound  religious  understanding. 
If  the  religious  press  is  not  supported,  we  shall  experience 
a  great  lack  of  religious  effort — a  lack  which  nothing  but 
the  religious  press  can  fill.” 

Let  our  closing  words  be  a  repetition  of  a  former  para¬ 
graph  in  which  we  speak  of  the  kind  of  building  in  which 
the  better  newspaper  should  be  housed.  “The  better  news- 
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paper  should  be  housed  in  a  building  strong  as  Gibraltar, 
a  great  shining  creation  of  granite,  cement  and  steel,  sit¬ 
uated  preferably  in  a  dominating  position,  a  building  to 
challenge  attention,  to  force  itself,  in  the  midst  of  a  for¬ 
est  of  spires  and  towers,  upon  public  attention  as  a  sig¬ 
nificant,  magnificent  symbol  of  that  righteousness  which 
is  the  glory  of  any  nation  or  of  any  city.  This  building, 
because  of  the  character  of  that  enterprise  which  it  repre¬ 
sented,  and  because  of  the  kind  of  people  it  housed,  would 
impress  the  entire  city  with  its  symbolical  character,  and 
the  people  would  think  of  it  as  a  City  of  Refuge,  as  a 
Strong  Tower,  as  a  Shield,  as  the  shadow  of  a  Great  Rock 
in  a  weary  land,  as  a  Light  which  could  not  be  hidden. 
Over  its  portals  great  words  would  be  written:  “God  is 
our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble . . . 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her :  she  shall  not  be  moved . . .  The 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us :  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.” 
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ANTEDILUVIAN  REVELATION 

BY  REV.  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Any  consideration  of  the  Bible  in  its  Setting  calls  out 
insistently  for  the  setting  of  the  Prot-evangelium  in  that 
antediluvian  world. 

Archaeology  has  as  yet  not  done  much  more  than  listen 
at  the  door  of  that  ancient  world.  Yet  some  snatches  of 
sound  have  come  from  within  and  there  is  hope  that  ere 
long  the  door  may  be  opened  and  we  may  learn  how  much 
Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch  and  Noah  knew  of  God  and  his 
ways  with  men.  Crude  polytheistic  accounts  of  early  re¬ 
ligion  are  found  all  over  the  world  that  seem  like  some 
monstrous  perversion  of  the  truth.  One  cannot  read  them 
without  a  suspicion,  amounting  almost  to  a  conviction, 
that  they  have  some  historical  connection  with  the  revela¬ 
tion  in  the  Garden.  A  Babylonian  myth  tells  of  a  goddess 
and  child  and  bears  an  almost  uncomfortable  resemblance 
to  the  story  of  Mary  and  the  Child.  The  myth  of  Osiris  in 
Egypt  and  his  conflict  with  Set  and  his  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  and  the  joining  of  saints  in  glory  with  him  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  Redeemer  in  life  and 
death,  resurrection  and  glory,  which,  on  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities  seems  incredible,  unless  there  be  some  his¬ 
torical  connection  between  the  myth  and  the  Redeemer’s 
career.  Yet  this  myth  of  Osiris  was  in  circulation  in 
Egypt  some  thousands  of  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
Savior.  Even  the  western  world  supplies  some  strange 
echoes  of  things  which  we  think  of  as  belonging  only  to 
revelation.  The  Nebraska  Indians  sang  of  the  time  when 
“The  morning  stars  sang  together,”  and  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  the  word  for  firmament  is  the  Hebrew  word 
rakiah. 

It  is  rather  surprising  also  that  Christian  consciousness 
postulates  an  antediluvian  revelation,  an  a  priori  expec¬ 
tation  that  there  certainly  would  be  such  a  revelation.  If 
any  draw  back  from  this  idea  and  are  disposed  to  deny  its 
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existence,  let  them  try  to  read  John  3:16  thus:  “For  God 
so  loved  the  world  (after  Abraham)  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  Is  such  a  conception 
of  God  shocking?  And,  if  so,  why?  If  God  “so  loved  the 
world,”  did  he  allow  so  many  generations  of  world  his¬ 
tory  to  pass  by  with  no  announcement  of  such  love?  If 
the  Prot-evangelium  was  indeed  the  promise  of  a  Re¬ 
deemer,  can  we  believe  that  God  allowed  all  the  genera¬ 
tions  down  to  Noah  to  live  and  die  with  no  unfolding  of 
the  Promise?  Was  Enoch  the  only  one  who  “walked  with 
God?”  Was  Noah  the  only  “Preacher  of  righteousness,” 
or  was  he  only  the  last  one  of  that  Age?  One  part  of 
Christendom,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  long  taught 
for  a  fact  that  there  was  an  antediluvian  revelation.  They 
had  no  proof  of  it ;  they  followed  the  logic  of  the  School¬ 
men,  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  therefore  it  was  so. 

A  discovery  has  been  made  which  seems  to  reflect  very 
fully  and  explicitly  an  early  revelation  of  which  we  have 
now  no  other  record.  During  the  World  War  the  Germans 
in  their  operations  in  the  East  found  at  Susa,  the  ancient 
Shushan  the  Palace,  cuneiform  inscriptions  believed  to  be 
the  missing  sixth  tablet  of  the  Gilgamish  epic  of  Baby¬ 
lonia.  The  break  in  that  great  document  discovered  by 
George  Smith  has  been  thought  by  scholars  to  represent 
that  portion  of  the  epic  which  had  related  the  Creation 
and  the  Fall.  The  tablet  found  by  the  Germans  was 
thought  to  be  this  missing  portion.  The  particular  copy  of 
which  this  was  a  part  belonged  to  about  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.,  but  the  epic  itself,  of  which  it  was  a  part,  goes 
back  to  a  time  long  before  the  days  of  Abraham.  Little 
or  nothing  was  known  of  this  discovery  in  the  western 
world  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1919  the  cunei¬ 
form  text  was  sent  to  American  scholars.  A  translation 
and  brief  explanation  by  Professor  George  A.  Barton, 
then  of  Bryn  Mawr,  now  of  Pennsylvania  University,  was 
published  in  the  Sunday  School  Times.  A  little  later  a 
more  technical  discussion  was  given  out  by  Professor 
Barton  and  others. 
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Omitting  the  polytheism  and  the  mythical  drapery  of 
the  account,  the  essential  facts  are  as  follows :  Man  was 
created  out  of  the  blood  of  one  of  the  gods.  The  Bible 
says  he  was  made  in  the  “image  of  God.”  These  ex¬ 
pressions  are  manifestly  equivalent;  we  say  indifferently 
a  child  is  of  the  blood  of  his  father  or  is  the  image 
of  his  father.  The  man  thus  created  was  placed  in  a  gar¬ 
den  with  a  wall  around  it  and  the  garden  is  called  Edenu. 
The  Bible  does  not  speak  of  a  wall,  but  implies  limits  in 
the  position  of  the  Cherubim.  But  this  race  of  men  thus 
created  sinned  and  became  so  corrupt  that  the  gods  re¬ 
pented  that  they  had  made  man.  The  resemblance  of  this 
to  the  Biblical  account  is  so  manifest  as  to  need  no  elucida¬ 
tion.  Then  the  myth  proceeds ;  That  one  of  the  gods  pro¬ 
posed  to  come  to  earth  and  redeem  men,  that  he  came, 
and  became  man  and  lived  and  died  and  was  buried,  rose 
from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  glory. 

By  this  myth  we  are  confronted  with  a  very  startling 
situation.  How  account  for  the  resemblance  to  the  re¬ 
vealed  story  of  redemption?  Here  are  eleven  points  in 
the  story  covering  every  essential  item,  and  all  in  exact 
order  and  with  nothing  added.  This  identity  with  the 
Gospel  story  cannot  be  ignored.  How  account  for  it? 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  this  is  merely  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  purely  coincidence.  Mathematically  it  might  be  said 
to  be  possible.  It  is  mathematically  possible  that,  if  a  font 
of  type  were  tossed  up  into  the  air  often  enough,  it  would 
come  down  and  arrange  itself  in  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays!  On  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  it  is  most  unbe¬ 
lievable.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  permutations  of  even 
eleven  items  will  find  it  utterly  incredible  that  these 
should  all  occur  in  exact  order  and  with  no  additions  as 
merely  a  coincidence.  Such  an  explanation  can  not  be 
seriously  entertained  by  thinking  people. 

Again  it  was  certain  to  be  said,  and  indeed  was  very 
quickly  said,  that  the  Gospel  story  is  only  a  myth  and  this, 
as  that,  myth.  A  recrudescence  of  Strauss’  mythical 
theory  was  certain  and  it  came.  But  it  did  not  last  long 
or  go  far.  Such  an  explanation  of  this  Babylonia  myth 
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will  not  stand  the  historical  test  either  for  the  origin  of 
Christianity  as  we  know  it,  or  the  origin  of  the  Gospel 
story  from  an  ancient  myth.  The  history  of  Christianity 
runs  through  a  hundred  channels  and  is  unbroken.  Any 
other  person  of  the  ancient  world  could  be  more  easily 
discredited  than  Jesus  Christ,  any  other  events  of  an¬ 
tiquity  more  easily  than  the  beginnings  of  Christianity. 
If  Christ  and  Christianity  are  only  myth,  then  we  may 
wipe  the  historical  slate  clean!  The  difficulty  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Christian  era  is  not  less,  though  more 
obscure.  Professor  Barton  soon  after  the  discovery  was 
transmitted  to  America  published  an  elaborate  critical 
examination  of  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
such  a  myth  from  ancient  Babylonia  and  its  recrudescence 
and  acceptance  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century,  and  then 
by  the  whole  Christian  world  made  Christian  by  it  in  the 
centuries  following.  The  mythical  theory  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  here  involves  us  in  such  absurdity  as  would  turn  all 
history  into  myth. 

A  more  plausible  explanation  which  has  found  some  ac¬ 
ceptance  follows  the  lines  of  that  newest  of  historical 
sciences.  Comparative  Religion.  The  fundamental  method 
of  this  science  is  to  classify  religions  like  specimens  on 
the  shelves  in  a  museum  and  then,  having  arranged  them 
so,  the  fundamental  fallacy  is  to  conclude  that  all  on  the 
same  shelf,  as  Animistic,  Monotheistic,  or  Polytheistic, 
are  essentially  alike,  though  differing  in  size  and  color. 
So,  having  classified  Christianity  among  those  religions 
which  acknowledge  God  and  claim  revelation,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  God  revealed  himself  through  all  of  them,  and 
therefore  this  myth  was  a  genuine  revelation  of  the  true 
God  through  the  polytheism  of  ancient  Babylonia.  I 
stood  once  in  the  Temple  of  Ten  Thousand  Gods  in  Nan¬ 
kin,  China,  and  saw  the  company  of  priests  come  in  for 
worship  and  bow  their  heads  to  the  floor  in  adoration  be¬ 
fore  the  two  enormous  idols  set  forth  as  the  greatest  of 
the  ten  thousand.  The  impossibility  of  the  One  God  re¬ 
vealing  himself  as  the  one  only  God,  through  the  medium 
of  ten  thousand  gods  and  godlets,  swept  through  my  soul 
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as  a  devastating  typhoon.  God  cannot  contradict  himself. 
So  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  reveal  himself,  the  One 
God,  through  polytheism. 

So  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  this  Babylonian  myth  is 
still  with  us.  Only  one  other  explanation  is  possible;  it 
is  that  the  myth  is  a  perversion  of  an  early  revelation, 
an  antediluvian  revelation.  This  would  require  that  God 
fully  revealed  the  plan  of  Redemption  to  the  antediluvain 
word,  not  that  it  was  then  fulfilled,  but  that  it  was  then 
fully  revealed.  This  would  mean  that  Noah’s  call  to  re¬ 
pentance  was  an  evangelistic  campaign.  Thus  the  plan  of 
God  for  the  rejuvenated  world  was  not  simply  to  start  it 
off  with  morally  good  people,  but  with  a  truly  covenant 
people  having  the  Gospel  in  a  world  swept  clean.  What 
then  happened?  We  of  the  western  world  know  some¬ 
thing  of  pioneering,  and  have  the  lamentable  history  of 
the  downward  course  of  religious  life  under  such  hard 
conditions.  Some  of  the  best  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  came  into  the  American  wil¬ 
derness  and  in  the  isolation  and  the  constant  danger  and 
the  eternal  vigilance  necessary  to  maintain  a  livelihood 
education  was  neglected  and  religion  was  perverted  or  lost 
until  it  took  the  great  revivals  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
and  Finney  to  bring  the  land  again  to  God,  and  the  task 
is  still  uncompleted.  So  the  survivors  of  the  Flood  found 
a  dead  world,  dead  people,  dead  cities,  dead  civilizations. 
With  the  whole  world  before  them,  the  disposition  to  wan¬ 
der  into  isolation  had  little  rstraint.  The  task  of  sub¬ 
duing  a  world  drowned  in  mud  made  exhausting  demands 
upon  time  and  strength.  The  antediluvian  revelation 
would  go  off  along  all  lines  of  migration,  but  as  the  old 
died  off  and  succeeding  generations  arose  and  ignorance 
engulfed  them,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  ways  with 
men  became  perverted  and  the  garniture  of  myth  from 
the  fertile  imagination  of  men  grew  up  and  entwined  it¬ 
self  about  the  truth.  Among  mountain  people  there  would 
be  mountain  myths,  among  sea  people,  sea  myths.  At 
last  the  truth  came  to  be  so  wrapped  about  with  the  weeds 
of  myth  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  as  in  the  Osiris  myth 
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of  Egypt  and  this  old  Sumerian  myth  of  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonia.  The  message  so  corrupted  was  worthless  for  the 
redemption  of  a  world  and  God  called  Abram  and  began 
anew  the  revelation  of  the  way  of  salvation  to  men.  Thus 
we  do  not  have  to  think  that  God  gave  a  Promise  of  hope 
in  the  Garden  and  then  forgot  it  for  millenniums ;  do  not 
have  to  think  of  Enoch  walking  alone,  or  Noah  as  the 
only  preacher  of  righteousness;  and  have  no  need  to  call 
upon  our  souls  for  the  impossible  task  of  reading  John 
3:16,  “God  so  loved  the  world”  after  Abraham. 

One  other  phase  of  antediluvian  life  commands  our  at¬ 
tention  before  we  come  to  the  Great  Divide  that  separates 
the  ancient  world  from  the  world  as  we  know  it ;  it  is  the 
character  and  extent  to  which  civilization  was  developed 
before  the  Deluge.  That  might  at  first  seem  an  impossible 
quest.  Yet  there  are  coming  to  light  hints  of  that  ancient 
world  which  may  be  deceptive,  but  really  seem  genuine. 
The  megalithic  monuments  of  the  world,  especially  of  west¬ 
ern  Asia,  suggest  remains  of  antediluvian  civilization, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  logic  of  the  idea  is 
little  more  than  that  these  monuments  are  like  nothing 
historical  that  we  know!  Much  more  convincing  is  the 
strange  cavern  found  in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  not  only  un¬ 
like  anything  historically  known,  but  having  nearby  old 
chariot  ruts  in  the  tufa  which  ruts  down  to  a  branch  of 
the  Bay,  disappear,  and  then  reappear  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  Here  is  positive  evidence  of  a  change  of 
land  levels  since  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  ruts.  No 
such  change  of  land  levels  is  historically  known  since  the 
deluge.  Added  to  these  hints  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
names  of  some  cities  of  ancient  Babylonia  are  declared  by 
those  mentioning  them  to  have  been  names  of  cities  before 
the  Flood  given  to  cities  after  the  fiood. 

These  vague  hints  come  to  have  much  greater  signifi¬ 
cance,  when  we  note  the  positive  information  which  Scrip¬ 
ture  supplies  concerning  the  civilization  of  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  world.  Genesis  (Chap.  4)  gives  a  very  simple  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  career  for  some  generations  of  the  evil  line  of 
Cain  beginning  the  story  with  the  account  of  the  birth  of 
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Cain  and  Abel  and  the  murder  of  Abel.  This  is  follow¬ 
ing  the  fixed  method  of  Genesis  to  give  briefiy  the  rejected 
line  and  then  in  much  greater  detail  the  story  of  the  chosen 
line.  But  this  simple  recital,  usually  read  as  the  story  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  contains  a  surprising  indication  of  the 
progress  of  the  ancient  world  and  a  brilliant  sidelight  on 
the  scope  and  divine  guidance  of  the  writer  of  Genesis. 
It  will  be  most  interesting  to  develop  the  facts  first  and  so 
come  upon  the  conclusions. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  Gen. 
4  is  that  “Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep.”  The  statement  is 
a  perfectly  natural  one  in  the  story,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
civilization  begins  with  the  domestication  of  animals. 
Other  things  may  be  synchronous  in  time,  but  logically  the 
first  step  of  progress  is  the  subduing  of  the  powers  of 
earth  to  serve  man,  and  the  domestication  of  animals  is 
the  first  in  importance  for  progress.  But  the  domestication 
of  animals  necessitates  logically  at  once,  and  in  fact  at 
the  same  time,  the  beginnings  of  agriculture,  for  the 
domestication  of  animals  and  so  gathering  them  about 
man,  made  increase  of  food  for  them  a  necessity.  And  so, 
as  the  story  of  the  two  brothers  unfolds,  it  is  next  men¬ 
tioned  that  “Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.”  Public  re¬ 
ligion  develops  before  civil  government,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  public  religion  arises  as  soon  as  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  households  requiring  a  common  meeting-place,  but 
civil  government  does  not  arise  until  there  is  competition 
and  conflict  and  questions  of  rights  and  wrongs.  This  is 
exactly  the  order  in  which  the  public  religion  and  civil 
government  are  mentioned  as  the  story  proceeds.  More¬ 
over,  the  elements  of  civil  government  are  three ;  its  source 
is  God ;  its  mentor  is  conscience ;  and  its  administrator  is 
man.  Exactly  in  the  same  order  in  the  story  we  have  God, 
and  the  conscience  of  Cain,  and  the  fear  of  man  that  made 
him  a  refugee.  The  story  unfolds  rapidly,  but  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  much  time  was  passing,  for  the  next  announce¬ 
ment  is  of  a  city,  but  it  takes  time  for  such  increase  of 
people.  The  order  of  the  development  of  civilization,  is 
however,  again  correct.  Urban  life  begins  from  the  mul- 
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tiplication  of  communities  and  the  necessity  for  meeting 
places  for  trade.  And  now  there  was  a  multiplication  of 
generations,  and  then  with  Jabel  began  nomadic  life. 
Here  it  will  be  said  the  order  of  development  is  not  cor¬ 
rect,  for  nomadic  life  precedes  rather  than  follows  urban 
life.  But  not  so.  Herders  begin  to  wander  only  when  there 
is  some  place  to  wander  from,  as  well  as  some  place  to 
wander  to.  It  is  when  the  land  begins  to  be  crowded  with 
inhabitants  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  dweller  in  tents 
to  move  from  place  to  place.  Now  in  rapid  succession  we 
are  told  of  the  rise  of  music  and  minstrelsy  with  Tubal, 
and  the  development  of  both  arts  and  crafts  in  Tubal 
Cain,  and  last  of  all  poesy  and  literature  with  Lamech. 
If  it  be  said  that  there  is  the  merest  mention  of  these 
various  steps  and  that  in  a  simple  narrative  of  a  family 
history,  it  still  remains  that  the  various  steps  are  men¬ 
tioned  and  all  in  exact  order,  scientific  order,  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  glimpse  along  the  whole  line  of  antediluvian 
civilization  from  its  beginning  to  its  completion.  Will 
any  one  say  this  exact  logical  order  of  development  is 
mentioned  accidentally  ?  a  mere  coincidence  ?  That  is  im¬ 
possible.  There  is  here,  as  in  the  account  of  Creation  and 
of  Temptation,  another  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Book. 


THE  POWER  OF  PENTECOST 

BY  A.  W.  LEWIS,  D.D. 

BEND,  OREGON. 

The  Churches  of  Christ  this  year  are  celebrating  the 
Nineteen  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Pentecost.  For 
nineteen  centuries  Christians  have  been  praying,  “Thy 
Kingdom  come.”  ‘*Cui  bono?”  How  far  has  it  come? 
What  is  lacking  in  the  operative  force?  Let  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  million  that  name  the  name  of  Christ  pass  in  review. 
What  does  our  Commander  say  of  this  great  army?  Dis¬ 
tinctly  His  voice  is  heard  in  the  vast  silences,  “If  I  had 
that  army,  I  would  conquer  the  world  in  one  generation. 
Endued  with  my  power  victory  would  sweep  over  the 
whole  earth,  as  the  light  of  day  goes  before  the  sun.”  The 
need  is  the  power  of  Pentecost. 

When  Christ  gave  to  His  disciples  the  Divine  Commis¬ 
sion,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,”  His  promise  of  the  Spirit  was  the  seal  of 
His  hand.  “Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  come  upon  you”  {Acts  1 :8) .  That  was  Pentecost. 

What  does  that  promise  mean  for  us?  Was  Pentecost 
merely  an  event  of  ancient  history?  Was  it  only  an  iso¬ 
lated  fact  in  the  early  Christian  Church  ?  Does  it  do  more 
to-day  than  furnish  a  name  for  a  Church  ceremony,  fifty 
days  after  Easter?  Or  was  it  not  really  the  day  on  which 
Christ  rose  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  Love  upon  a 
dark  world  ?  Was  it  not  the  full  gift  of  God,  which  dawned 
on  the  Resurrection  morning?  It  was  the  birthday  of 
Christ’s  Spirit  on  earth.  He  was  born  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Humanity  on  Pentecost. 

Pentecost  was  not  a  mere  day.  That  day  of  the  tongues 
of  fire  was  the  beginning  of  the  unending  day  of  which 
the  prophet  spoke.  “I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh”  {Joel  2 :28) .  And  never  has  there  been  a  natural 
day  since  then  when  man  might  not  have  had  the  fulness 
of  Pentecost.  This  Nineteen  Hundredth  Anniversary 
should  emphasize  this  great,  vital  truth,  first  and  last. 
This  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
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What  gave  Peter  his  power  on  the  first  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost  to  enlist  the  three  thousand  souls?  It  was  not  the 
sermon.  If  it  had  been  preached  a  week  sooner,  it  would 
have  been  powerless.  His  election  of  the  Twelfth  Apostle 
in  the  place  of  Judas  was  abortive.  It  was  still  bom.  He 
disobeyed  Christ,  Who  told  them  to  wait,  to  do  nothing 
until  the  day  came.  Paul  was  the  elect  of  God  to  become 
the  Twelfth  Apostle.  That  was  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
Peter’s  sermon  was  in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  result  was 
the  birth  of  the  Spirit’s  power.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Power  of  Pentecost. 

The  problem  of  the  Church  of  Christ  this  year  and 
every  year  is.  How  can  this  year  be  made  truly  a  Pente¬ 
costal  Year?  The  machinery  of  organization  however  per¬ 
fect  cannot  give  efficiency.  There  must  be  the  power  in 
the  wheels  {Ezek.  10:17).  Human  infirmity  is  increased 
by  the  complexity  of  organization.  What  we  need  is  not 
more  organization,  but  more  power  in  what  we  already 
have.  This  is  the  crux  of  Christian  Work  over  all  the 
earth.  “The  spirit  of  the  Living  Creature  was  in  the 
wheels.’’  Pentecost  is  the  solution. 

Should  the  Church  introduce  into  its  Sunday  Services 
the  arts  of  the  Movie  World?  To  save  the  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  Church  Service  many  have  used  pictures,  and  some 
have  introduced  vaudeville.  Will  such  methods  bring  the 
Power  of  Pentecost  into  the  Church?  It  may  bring  more 
to  Church;  but  for  what  do  they  come?  And  what  is  the 
permanent  outcome?  Is  the  Church  built  up?  Is  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Church  increased?  God  may  use 
the  Movies  for  good ;  but  does  He  want  them  in  His  holy 
sanctuary?  A  Boy  Preacher  may  pack  a  Church  because 
he  is  merely  a  boy ;  but  is  Christ  exalted?  The  majority  go 
to  see  the  Boy,  not  to  profit  by  what  he  says.  Does  it  pay 
to  degrade  a  spiritual  service  into  one  of  extreme  novelty 
and  worldly  attraction?  Does  the  increase  of  numbers 
balance  the  loss  of  the  sense  that  the  spirit  of  Church 
services  is  the  worship  of  God?  “What  do  you  do,  when 
you  go  to  Church?” 

Novelty,  and  amusement,  and  sex-appeal  may  attract  a 
certain  class  for  a  time,  even  to  a  Church.  Soon  these 
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things  that  ape  the  theatres  will  cloy  the  souls  that 
crave  the  bread  of  the  spirit.  People  that  hanker  for 
shows  will  go  where  they  find  the  best,  and  not  to  a 
Church  which  has  a  poor  imitation.  Such  things  make  the 
Church  smell,  not  of  frankincense,  but  of  self-indulgence. 
“The  Temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  you  are.”  And 
the  Church  should  keep  its  courts  sweet  with  the  breath 
of  the  Spirit. 

How  was  Pentecost  realized  by  the  Apostles?  It  was 
not  by  outward  forms,  nor  by  tricks  of  oratory.  It  was 
not  by  loud  shoutings  and  frantic  gesticulations.  The 
enduement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  different  from  the  carni¬ 
val  of  mere  animal  emotions  (Acts  2:15).  It  was  not  by 
adorning  the  synagogues,  and  enriching  the  services  with 
oratory  and  music.  The  Jewish  rituals  and  embellishments 
had  become  standardized  and  commercialized.  They  were 
wooden,  rather  than  human.  Jesus  was  hounded  to  the 
death,  because  He  preached  and  lived  the  simplicity  of 
the  spirit,  as  more  essential  than  adornment.  The  apostles 
followed  closely  in  the  steps  of  Jesus,  and  renounced 
materialism. 

“With  one  accord”  (Acts  1:14).  Christ  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  God  from  of  old  revealed  this  secret  of  bless¬ 
ing.  Psalm  one  thirty-three  set  it  to  music.  Jesus  prayed 
for  unity  in  the  longer  Lord’s  Prayer,  offered  in  the 
Upper  Room,  the  last  night  before  Calvary.  The  apostles 
and  other  disciples  were  knit  together,  as  were  the  hearts 
of  David  and  Jonathan.  This  is  essential  for  Pentecost. 

“Continued  steadfastly  in  prayer”  (Acts  1:14).  Their 
prayer  was  expectant.  They  remembered  with  confidence 
the  promise  of  Jesus  that  He  would  baptize  them  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  “not  many  days  hence.”  They  expected  the 
answer  at  any  moment.  They  waited  with  longing  antici¬ 
pation.  In  our  day,  the  last  year  has  been  characterized 
by  a  general  expectation  of  a  gp^eat  revival  of  spiritual 
life  and  power.  Millions  of  Christ’s  disciples  are  waiting 
for  this  new  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  realizing  of 
Pentecost. 

What  should  we  expect,  if  this  is  to  become  a  Pente¬ 
costal  Year?  What  was  the  first  day  of  Pentecost  essen- 
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tially?  It  was  not  “the  sound  as  of  the  rushing  of  a 
mighty  wind.”  That  was  only  one  voice  proclaiming  the 
great  fact.  It  was  not  “the  tongues  parting  asunder  like 
as  of  fire.”  These  were  the  visible  fingers  pointing  to  the 
hand  writing  on  the  wall.  It  was  not  the  miracle  of 
“tongues.”  This  was  the  ringing  of  a  bell  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  unbelieving  world.  Pentecost  came  into 
the  soul  of  the  apostles,  a  life,  a  power,  a  revelation,  that 
astonished  the  gaping  crowds. 

Pentecost  must  begin  in  the  soul  of  each  Christian.  It 
is  a  new  birth  of  life,  and  power.  It  is  the  second  birth, 
as  Pentecost  was  of  the  Resurrection.  It  has  been  called, 
“the  second  blessing.”  Many  Christians  receive  only 
enough  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  keep  them  alive  spiritually. 
Paul  found  it  so  in  his  day  (I  Cor.  11 :30) .  “Many  among 
you  are  weak  and  sickly;  and  not  a  few  sleep.”  The 
apostles  were  “filled  with  the  Spirit.”  The  Holy  Spirit 
took  full  possession,  giving  to  them  fulness  of  life,  jubi¬ 
lant  enthusiasm,  and  abounding  energy,  that  gloried  in 
service.  Pentecost  came  first  in  the  Upper  Room. 

Are  we  willing  to  let  the  Spirit  of  God  have  complete 
sway  in  our  heart  and  life?  Many  are  afraid  that  they 
will  lose  something,  if  they  let  God  have  His  way  abso¬ 
lutely.  They  reserve  much  for  their  own  choosing.  With 
them  it  is  “some  of  Christ  and  some  of  self.”  Francis 
Thompson  has  beautifully  and  uniquely  expressed  this  in 
“The  Hound  of  Heaven.”  If  we  wish  to  enjoy  Pentecost 
we  must  let  the  Divine  Love  take  us  by  the  hand  and  lead 
us  where  and  when  He  chooses,  regardless.  We  must  live 
what  we  sing,  “Have  thine  own  way.  Lord.” 

The  Power  of  Pentecost  is  felt  by  “those  that  stand  by,” 
though  they  may  not  understand.  For  them  the  power  is 
given.  “They  were  all  amazed,  and  were  perplexed,  say¬ 
ing  one  to  another,  what  does  this  mean?”  {Acts  2:12). 
The  spiritual  power  affects  those  near,  as  does  the  rush¬ 
ing,  mighty  wind.  Christians  should  be  so  animated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  their  friends  feel  the  presence  of  an 
unseen  Personality.  It  arrests  attention,  arouses  interest, 
and  excites  the  desire  to  know  for  themselves.  Peter  spoke 
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to  an  interested  and  enquiring  audience,  anxious  to  know 
the  new  truth  that  he  spoke  by  the  Spirit. 

The  Power  of  Pentecost  unseals  the  heart,  unlocks  the 
mind,  and  wins  the  will  to  action.  “What  must  we  do?” 
“And  there  were  added  unto  them  that  day  three  thousand 
souls.”  If  this  is  a  truly  Pentecostal  Year  millions  will 
take  a  decided  stand  publicly,  and  unite  with  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  only  authorized  organization  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  on  earth. 

The  Church  Services  will  be  honored.  In  spite  of  the 
radio  and  the  auto  and  the  movies,  the  house  of  God  will 
be  crowded  with  earnest  worshippers.  All  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Church  Activities  will  be  generously  supported. 
The  big  business  of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  pushed  into  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  Christian  lands,  and  out  into  the  ut¬ 
termost  parts  of  the  whole  earth.  The  Great  Commission 
will  be  carried  on  speedily,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world.” 

When  Pentecost  empowers  the  Church,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  will  rule  in  the  nation,  and  among  the  nations. 
The  Golden  Rule  will  be  the  dominant  principle  of  all 
business  and  every  industry.  Law  will  be  reverenced 
and  observed.  Politics  and  government  will  be  organized 
religion.  The  nations  will  learn  war  no  more,  but  pursue 
the  fine  arts  of  peace.  “The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ.” 
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of  the  helpfulness  and  the  attitude  of  the  book. 

The  Modern  Situation. 

The  Herald  of  Good  News. 

The  Institution  of  Religion. 

The  Agent  of  Community  Worship. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Truths  by  which  we  live. 

The  Definer  and  Defender  of  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Values. 

The  Source  of  Moral  and  Spiritual  Power. 

The  Giver  of  Comfort  and  Courage. 

The  Field  for  the  Perfecting  of  Individual  Experience. 

The  Body  of  Christ. 

What  then  Ought  we  to  Do? 

The  reading  of  these  subjects  gives  us  one  address  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  subject.  This  book  is  a  blessed  homily 
which  the  whole  Church  needs.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Autobiography  of  God,  An  Interpretation.  By 

Ernest  R.  Trattner.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 

York.  Pp.  XI  and  312.  $2.50. 

This  book  is  an  instance  of  the  ever  increasing  spirit  of 
irreverence,  which  comes  to  be  at  last  a  dare-devil  spirit. 
The  author  manifests  a  refreshing  naivete  which  often  ap¬ 
proaches  a  colossal  egotism.  The  presumptuous  title  of  the 
book  puts  this  seal  of  egotism  at  the  very  forefront.  That 
one  who  never  wearies  of  scoffing  at  the  idea  that  God 
should  speak  through  any  prophet  or  psalmist  or  apostle 
or  the  Christ,  should  arrogate  to  himself  the  role  of  God’s 
spokesman  in  an  autobiography  in  the  first  person  is  on  a 
level  with  the  impudence  of  the  archangel  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Milton  as  leading  the  rebellion  against  The  Al¬ 
mighty. 

Then,  when  God  is  presented  as  telling  his  own  story, 
it  proves  to  be  but  the  stale  views,  a  sum  of  such  views, 
as  are  held  currently  today  by  those  who  professedly  re¬ 
ject  every  idea  of  a  revelation  from  God.  So  what  we  are 
given  is  simply  current  unbelief  and  irreligion.  The  mock 
similitude  of  reverence  in  which  the  message  is  clothed 
only  makes  the  more  in  evidence  the  horns  and  hoofs. 
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The  God  that  speaks  is  “emergent  evolution.”  The  only 
holy  book  is  the  utter  rejection  of  all  holy  books,  and  for 
the  Light  of  the  World  which  the  author  would  take  away 
he  offers  no  hope,  but  a  vague  and  romantic  Utopia. 

Two  things  may  be  said  for  the  book ;  the  author  hasli 
wide  knowledge  of  all  the  literature  against  religion  in  all 
the  world  in  all  ages,  and,  if  any  one  would  know  the 
worst  which  the  “modem  mind,”  which  he  presumes  to 
represent,  has  to  offer,  he  should  read  this  book.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  well  to  let  such  speak  that  the  world  may  know  what 
is  in  their  mind.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Methods  of  Private  Religions  Living.  By  Henry  N. 

Wieman.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Pp.  219. 

1929.  $1.75. 

For  practical  purposes  of  living  there  are  many  helpful 
suggestions  in  this  book,  suggestions  “good  for  what  ails 
you”  in  the  religious  life.  Most  persons  would  be  greatly 
helped  by  following  this  religious  application  of  Coueism. 
A  better  characterization  of  the  book  for  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  older  mystics  than  with  the  modem 
psychologists  would  be  to  call  it  a  psychoanalyst’s  modem 
version  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  directions  for  “practicing  the 
presence  of  God.”  The  old  mystic  was  less  technical  and 
more  easily  followed  than  the  modern  analyzer  of  mental 
activities. 

When  we  turn  away  from  the  practical  suggestions  for 
religious  living  to  the  religious  philosophy  which  underlies 
it  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  a  much  less  favorable  ac¬ 
count  must  be  given.  A  few  quotations  will  make  very 
plain  the  reason  for  this  judgment. 

“A  man  does  not  need  to  believe  in  God  in  order  to  wor¬ 
ship.  Let  us  state  that  in  other  words.  A  man  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  God  in  order  to  worship;  but  he  may  be  so  con¬ 
stituted  mentally  that  doubts  arise  in  his  mind  whenever 
he  uses  the  word  God  and  therefore,  in  his  worship,  he 
will  not  apply  the  word  God  to  that  upon  which  he  feels 
he  is  dependent  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  val¬ 
ues”  (P.  19).  Many  of  us  still  have  remembrance  of  the 
words  of  an  older  writer  who  said  of  the  man  who  would 
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draw  near  unto  God  that  he  “must  believe  that  he  is  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  all  them  that  call  upon  him.” 

Again,  the  ethics  of  our  author  appears  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “If  God  be,  as  we  believe,  the  integrating  process  at 
work  in  the  world,  this  is  God”  (79),  again,  same  page, 
“God  is  not  identical  with  society,  but  he  is  the  integrat¬ 
ing  process  which  has  reached  in  society  its  highest  his¬ 
torical  achievement.” 

This  is  certainly  a  belief  in  the  immanent  God,  which, 
if  it  does  not  become  idealistic  pantheism,  at  least  con¬ 
ceives  of  nothing  more  than  the  “God-of-the-machine.” 
Yet  he  seems  to  think  that  with  such  a  view  of  God  one 
may  still  worship,  because,  forsooth,  he  goes  through  the 
pr'ocess.  This  again  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  idea  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  quite  common  to-day  which  rests  upon 
the  idea  that  God  may  be  sublimated  to  be  nothing  more 
than  his  way  of  working.  Has  God,  too,  become  a  behav- 
iorist.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Christianity  and  Some  Living  Religions  of  the  East. 
By  Sidney  Cave,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.  Pp.  221.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  study  in  Comparative  Religion,  or  more  ex¬ 
actly  a  Comparative  study  of  Religions.  After  a  most 
lucid  and  illuminating  Introduction  showing  the  changes 
in  eastern  religions  largely  through  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  changes  make  the  present-day  comparison 
with  Christianity,  the  book  presents  that  comparison  un¬ 
der  six  heads: 

The  Nature  of  the  Divine, 

The  Manifestation  of  the  Divine, 

The  Divine  and  Human  Needs, 

The  Moral  Ideal  and  Its  Realization, 

The  Meaning  and  the  Permanence  of  Life, 

The  Universality  of  the  Christian  Message. 

The  author  unfolds  in  regular  order  these  topics  in 
each  of  the  eastern  religions  and  then  in  Christianity, 
with  the  last  brief  Chapter  on  the  Universality  of  the 
Christian  Message.  The  character  of  this  chapter  justifies 
its  title.  Two  ideas  seem  to  permeate  it;  that  it  is  Chris- 
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tianity  from  the  west,  not  Christianity  of  the  west  that 
will  conquer  the  east,  and  that  until  Christianity  is  one 
in  the  west,  it  will  never  have  won  the  east. 

The  outcome  of  the  whole  course  of  the  author’s  rea¬ 
soning  is  not  the  absoluteness  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
but  the  universality  of  the  Christian  message.  The  author 
has  found  the  great  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Comparative 
Religion  and  leads  us  to  it.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Christianity  or  Religion.  By  Amo  Clemens  Gaebelein, 

D.D.,  Publication  Office,  *'Our  Hope,*’  New  York.  Pp. 

176. 

The  main  subjects  treated  in  this  book  are:  Religion, 
Universality  of  Religion,  Origin  and  Development  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  in  the  Light  of  the 
Bible,  and  Christianity.  The  discussion  of  these  subjects 
is  most  thorough  and  scholarly.  Though  not  specifically  a 
source-book,  it  well  serves  the  purpose  of  such  without 
exposing  that  appearance  of  a  desert  which  a  source-book 
always  presents.  The  breadth  of  the  survey  of  the  reli¬ 
gions  of  the  world  is  appalling  in  one  who  leads  so  active 
a  life  in  the  practical  things  of  Christian  work ;  is,  indeed, 
such  as  is  expected  only  of  the  religious  recluse. 

Along  with  the  manifest  learning  there  is  also  an  evan¬ 
gelistic  virility  which  is  just  what  is  naturally  the  dog¬ 
matic  method,  which  announces  its  conclusions  and  then 
appends  the  evidence,  instead  of  the  present-day  more 
acceptable,  scientific  method  of  presenting  the  evidence 
and  then  drawing  the  conclusion  from  it.  There  is  some¬ 
times  also  a  naivete  which  announces  some  rather  aston¬ 
ishing  doctrines  and  fails  to  append  the  evidence,  as  when 
the  author  advances  the  idea,  quite  current  among  a  cer¬ 
tain  group  of  devout  people,  that  this  is  a  made-over 
world,  that  the  skins  with  which  our  first  parents  were 
clothed  were  those  of  sacrifices,  and  that  the  idea  of  the 
blood  atonement  was  fully  understood  by  them.  These 
things  may  be  true  in  fact,  but  the  Bible  does  not  furnish 
proof  of  them  nor  does  the  author  claim  any  proof  other 
than  “probability.”  It  is  always  well  to  keep  out  of  the 
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twilight  zone  and  especially  in  a  work,  as  this  is,  of  such 
carefully  reasoned  conclusions. 

But  there  are  spots  on  the  sun;  yet  it  shines  with  a 
blinding  splendor.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Development  op  the  Trinitarian  Doctrine  in 
THE  Nicene  and  Athanasian  CREEDS.  By  William  S. 
Bishop,  D.D.,  Longmans  Green  and  Company,  New 
York,  London,  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

This  is  not  precisely,  in  the  first  instance,  a  source- 
book,  but  rather  a  critical  examination  of  sources ;  this  for 
most  people  is  better,  for  so  few  can  rightly  analyze  and 
appraise  a  source-book.  The  author  here  in  fact  sets  out 
to  discover  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  developed 
throughout  the  course  of  the  sources.  After  having  shown 
this  development,  there  follows  a  rather  copious  group  of 
appendices  which  make  the  work  at  last  to  be  a  real 
source-book. 

It  is  a  most  helpful  guide  to  the  historical  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Recollections  and  Reflections.  By  Newman  Smyth. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  Pp.  244.  $2.00 
As  an  autobiography  of  a  man’s  spiritual  life,  this  is 
quite  satisfactory,  whether  his  life  seems  satisfactory  or 
not.  It  certainly  does  to  him  (as  in  most  autobiographies) 
and  equally  so  to  a  great  many  people.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  recall  the  controversy  which  turned  around  him  to 
know  that  there  were  many  also  to  whom  his  life  was  not 
satisfactory.  This  should  not  hinder  any  one  from  ap¬ 
preciating  the  kindly,  dispassionate  discussion  which  he 
presents,  nor  the  charm  of  his  literary  style.  One  may 
wonder  whether  or  not  it  may  have  been  largely  that 
charm  which  provoked  the  controversy.  A  less  delightful 
presentation  of  his  views  would  probably  have  done  no 
more  than  evoke  a  silent  disagreement  and  turning  away. 
It  is  a  marvel  to  some  people  that  those  whom  their  con¬ 
temporaries  call  heretics  are  such  charming  people;  the 
truth  is  rather  that  it  is  because  they  are  such  charming 
thinkers  and  personalities  that  they  have  received  any- 
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thing  more  than  ephemeral  notice.  So  this  is  a  delightful 
book  whether  one  agree  with  it  or  not.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Pour  Comprendre  la  Vie  de  Jesus.  A  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  By  Prosper  Al- 
faric  (University  of  Strasbourg).  Les  Editisons  Rie- 
der,  Paris.  Pp.  223. 

The  title  of  this  book  might  better  have  been  “to  per¬ 
vert  the  life  of  Jesus.”  It  is,  indeed,  written  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  literary  style  and  the  author  displays  a  very  keen 
critical  and  exegetical  acumen;  the  more  pity  that  it  is 
devoted  to  so  malignant  a  cause.  The  literary  charm  only 
serves  to  adorn  the  virulent  anti-Christian  spirit  of  the 
author,  as  it  does  the  work  of  Renan,  whom  the  author 
sets  up  as  his  master. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  prove  the  imaginary 
ifictif)  character  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  He  even  casts 
doubt  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  reported  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord.  Indeed,  he  relegates  the  whole  “good  news” 
to  the  realm  of  myth.  In  these  days  of  realism,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  any  one  could  be  found  seriously 
to  revive  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss.  The  fertility  of 
his  sceptical  suggestion  is  amazing.  “Very  unlikely”  (tres 
vraisemblahle)  is  a  favorite  characterization.  He  even 
tries  to  be  facetious  at  times,  as  when,  against  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  women  feared  to  report  the  resurrection, 
he  perpetrates  the  stale  jest  about  the  improbability  of 
three  women  keeping  a  secret! 

As  an  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  blatant  unbelief 
will  go  in  these  days,  the  book  is  well  worth  examination. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Was  Jesus  an  Historical  Person?  By  Elwood  Worces¬ 
ter,  D.D.,  Oxford  University  Press,  Pp.  VI  and  80.  $1.25. 
This  is  an  antidote  for  the  book  of  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  review.  The  author  announces  the  possession  of 
occult,  or  at  least  private,  information  on  the  subject  of 
our  Lord’s  miracles  which  all  would  have  been  glad  to 
share  with  him.  The  announcement  is  more  stimulating 
to  curiosity  than  satisfying  in  work  of  apologetic.  What 
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he  does  give  us  is  a  brief,  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
direct  evidence  of  both  friends  and  enemies  to  the  histori¬ 
cal  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  unanswerable  evidence 
is,  however,  announced  in  one  pregnant  statement  (P.  7) : 
“It  is  easy  to  say  the  Church  created  Christ.  It  is  less  easy 
to  answer  the  question  Who  or  What  then  created  the 
Church?”  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Jeremiah  the  Prophet.  A  Study  in  Personal  Relig¬ 
ion.  By  Raymond  Calkins.  Macmillans.  Pp.  382.  $2.50. 
It  is  good  to  see  a  busy  pastor  so  interested  in  an  Old 
Testament  topic  that  he  can  write  as  enthusiastically  and 
as  informingly  as  does  the  Reverend  Raymond  Calkins 
upon  Jeremiah.  The  book  is  a  most  readable  resume  of 
the  common  current  interpretation  of  this  prophet  and 
his  book.  J.  L.  Kelso. 

English  Preachers  and  Preaching,  1640-1670.  By 
Caroline  Frances  Richardson.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  359  pages.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  book.  It  is  well  done.  Facts, 
incidents,  comments,  are  thrown  together  in  charming 
fashion.  An  intimate  view  is  given  of  a  section  of  English 
life,  during  the  times  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  Restoration,  that  had  momentous  bearing 
on  the  future.  The  three  decades  covered  were  intensely 
religious  in  thought  and  behavior.  The  writer  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  emphasizes  the  significance  of  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  divided  as  it  was  into  hostile  parties,  yet  her  dis¬ 
cussion  is  that  of  an  interested  onlooker.  She  does  not 
decry  the  delinquencies  of  this  or  that  body  of  partici¬ 
pants,  nor  does  she  claim  that  all  wisdom  was  the  peculiar 
possession  of  one  alliance.  The  book  is  a  delightful  study 
of  persons.  To  Miss  Richardson  the  parson  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  was  a  human  being.  She  describes  him  as 
a  sermon  maker,  with  his  interminable  analyses,  and  his 
slavish  fidelity  to  the  technique  of  sermon-building ;  as  a 
man  meeting  the  demands  of  the  public  of  his  day  in  the 
varied  social  and  political  as  well  as  religious  activities; 
as  a  student  of  many  languages,  yet  applying  himself  to 
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the  studies  of  heraldry,  astrology,  antiquities,  mathe¬ 
matics,  chronology  and  philology,  as  well. 

The  voice  of  the  preacher’s  contemporary  critic  is  also 
heard.  Samuel  Pepys  is  an  indefatigable  church-goer  and 
sermon  taster,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  record  in  his 
diary  an  unvarnished  opinion  of  some  of  the  preaching 
that  he  hears.  Isaak  Walton  advises  the  ministry  to  learn 
of  the  Apostles  and  give  more  time  to  the  gentle  art. 
Among  the  distinguished  divines  who  walk  across  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  that  Puritan  day  are  seen  the  faces  of  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor,  John  Owen  and  James  Usher. 

This  book  is  given  an  unqualified  recommendation.  The 
wearied  minister  who  will  try  this  in  a  comfortable  chair 
under  a  comfortable  light  will  find  refreshment  of  heart 
at  the  close  of  any  day.  William  Crowe. 

Pagan  Regeneration.  By  Harold  R.  Willoughby.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  307  pages.  $3.00. 

The  author’s  thesis  is  that  all  religious  systems,  without 
exception,  are  socially  conditioned  products.  He  surveys 
a  wide  field  in  which  ancient  cults  were  operative  during 
the  Graeco-Roman  period  in  support  of  his  proposition.  In 
this  volume  we  have  an  illuminating  review  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  Dionysian  cult, 
the  religio-philosophical  system  bearing  the  name  of 
Orpheus,  Egypt’s  contribution  in  the  worship  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  and  other  Oriental  faiths ;  the  last  chapter  giving  a 
resume  of  the  mysticism  of  Philo,  the  Jew. 

In  the  discussion  importance  is  attached  to  the  fact 
that  in  every  cult  in  the  catalogue  there  were  certain 
common  features,  indicating  adjustments  that  were  made 
to  meet  the  intellectual  and  emotional  demands  of  the 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  For  instance,  in  the  var¬ 
ious  rites  there  is  the  suggestion  of  rebirth,  there  are 
initiatory  services  based  upon  a  presumption  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  there  is  an  expressed  expectancy  of  moral  growth  on 
the  part  of  devotees.  As  a  compendium  of  the  religions 
of  the  olive  bearing  lands,  the  book  has  value.  Its  con¬ 
clusions  might  be  rather  upsetting  to  those  of  us  who 
emphasize  the  uniqueness  of  the  Gospel  that  Paul  preached. 
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were  it  not  that  we  remember  that  Hebrew  influences 
tinctured  other  faiths  even  before  Paul  met  the  philoso¬ 
phies  of  his  day  with  the  foolishness  of  preaching. 

William  Crowe. 

Orientalia  Christiana  Continues  in  1929  the  very  full 
discussion  of  Doctrina  Theologiae  Orientis  Separati 
DE  SS.  Eucharistia  (Part  I  in  November,  1928  and 
Part  II  in  January-February,  1929) .  Part  I  discusses 
Bibliographia-Doctrina  Theologia  Orientis  Sepa¬ 
rati  IN  Genere,  then  Part  II  takes  up  very  fully  Ques- 
TioNES  DE  Forma  Eucharistiae — ^de  Pane  Eucharis- 

TICO — ^DE  COMMUNIONE  SUB  UTRAQUE  SPECIE  ET  DE 
COMMUNIONE  PARVULORUM. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  reasoned  account  of  the 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 

April  issue  just  to  hand  presents  the  extended  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  Eastern,  or  Greek,  Church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  concerning  the  mooted  question 
of  union,  under  the  title : 

L’Union  DE  L’Orient  Avec  Rome.  The  correspondence  is 
translated  and  all  published  in  French  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction. 

This  movement,  in  a  broad  sense  a  part  of  the  general 
anxiety  throughout  the  world  for  Christian  Union,  is  of 
interest  to  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  its  historical  value,  but  also  as  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  agitation  for  union  of  Christendom.  M.  K.  Kyle. 

Geschichte  der  Offenbarung  des  Alten  Testaments. 
By  Dr.  F.  Feldmann.  3rd  enlarged  ed.  Large  8vo.  230 
pp.  7.60  Marks  stitched;  9.60  Marks  bound,  1930. 
(Verlag  Hanstein,  Bonn,  Germany.) 

In  this  history  of  Revelation  Prof.  Feldmann  tries  to 
supplement  that  background  of  Bible  knowledge  so  often 
lacking  among  University  students.  In  telegram  style  he 
runs  through  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T.,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  give  us  a  well  thought  out  page  or  two 
on  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  historical  char- 
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acter,  on  the  chronology  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  on  reli¬ 
gion  under  the  Judges,  under  David  and  Solomon,  under 
the  later  kings,  the  two  last  sections  being  of  some  ten 
pages  each.  All  along  modem  problems  are  pointed  out 
and  a  way  to  a  conservative  solution  often  indicated  with 
recent  literature  on  both  sides.  As  a  “mental  refresher” 
the  book  is  to  be  highly  commended,  but  we  fear  students 
may  be  tempted  to  rest  content  with  this  Bible  summary 
and  leave  aside  the  Book.  Yet  how  can  one  hope  for  in¬ 
stance  to  understand  the  Psalms  who  has  not  read  the 
Pentateuch  and  Samuel  and  Kings,  for  instance,  right 
through?  The  student  who  has  overcome  this  perversity 
of  youth  will  find  the  book  a  handy  vade-mecum  for  lec¬ 
tures,  especially  if  he  have  it  interleaved  and  insert  a 
few  maps.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Das  Evangelium  und  die  Heiligen  Statten  in  Palaes- 

TINA.  By  Dr.  Th.  Soiron,  O.F.M.  Crown  8vo.  208  pp. 

with  51  illustr.  Wrapper  5  Marks;  bound  6  Marks. 

1929  (Schoningh,  Paderbora,  Germany). 

Having  spent  six  weeks  visiting  Palestine  in  1927, 
Father  Soiron  sits  down  and  writes  a  small  book  on  the 
Gospel  and  Gospel  sites !  This  would  be  a  scandalous  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  but  our  author 
has  studied  the  New  Testament  long  and  deeply,  as  his 
writings  attest,  so  that  every  Bible  site  visited  was  already 
an  old  friend.  His  style  is  topographico-homiletic,  that  is 
he  generally  quotes  (say  for  Jericho)  the  Biblical  pas¬ 
sages  corresponding,  then  explains  where  and  what  the 
locality  was  and  is  (mostly  with  one  or  two  illustrations) , 
discussing  shortly  divergent  views  as  to  site,  and  conclud¬ 
ing  with  what  Christ  did  or  said  there. 

He  has  read  up  and  quotes  good  sources  aptly,  and  alto¬ 
gether  has  turned  out  a  really  instructive  and  edifying 
book.  Many  of  the  views  are  very  well  chosen,  others 
are  poor.  In  a  2nd  edition  we  hope  to  find  indicated  on 
photos  of  open  sites,  villages,  etc.,  whether  it  is  a  north 
or  south  view,  etc.  A  further  hope  will  probably  not  be 
fulfilled :  that  our  author  should  give  up  his  view  that  the 
Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  is  Koubebeh !  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 
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Einfuhrung  in  Die  Lateinische  Bibel.  By  Dr.  Fried¬ 
rich  Stummer.  8vo.  290  pp. ;  7.50  Marks;  bound  9 

Marks.  (Verlag  Schoningh,  Paderborn,  Germany, 

1928.) 

Since  the  greater  part  of  Wordworth  and  White’s  monu¬ 
mental  edition  of  the  Vulgate  New  Testament  has  been 
out,  research  has  gone  on  developing  and  scrap  news  of 
results  achieved  have  often  been  forthcoming.  On  the 
Old  Testament,  work  is  continuing  on  a  still  larger  scale 
and  with  renewed  energy  since  Dom  Quentin  published 
Genesis  three  years  ago.  These  are  wide  fields,  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stummer  of  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  has  made 
them  both  his  own  and  undertakes  in  his  new  book  to 
take  us  the  round  of  these  regions.  Like  most  German 
professors  he  has  his  subject  at  his  fingers’  ends,  but 
like  few  of  them,  he  has  the  art  of  putting  life  into  the 
dry  bones  of  philology  and  of  making  the  original  Vulgate, 
and  the  Old  Latin  Bible  behind  it,  very  real  to  the  mind’s 
eye.  We  confess  to  having  opened  the  book  with  some  mis¬ 
givings,  but  page  after  page  proved  to  be  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  well-put  matter ;  at  times  the  treatment  is  really 
brilliant,  thus  the  whole  section  on  St.  Jerome’s  method 
of  translating  the  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew  (pp.  90-124). 
To  each  section  is  prefixed  a  good  bibliography  that  will 
enable  the  reader  to  extend  his  reading  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent. 

The  work  falls  naturally  into  three  parts :  the  first  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  origin  and  value  of  the  Old-Latin  transla¬ 
tions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  author  rejects  Professor 
Blondheim’s  recent  thesis,  that  Jews  may  have  helped 
considerably  in  making  the  first  Latin  translation  used 
by  Christians: — see  S.  Blondheim,  Les  Parlers  Judeo- 
romanes  et  la  Vetus  latina,  Paris,  1927,  and  Prof.  Stum- 
mers  criticism  thereof  in  Theologie  iind  Glaube,  XIX 
(1927)  184-199.  Our  author  insists  also  on  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishing  two  “types”  of  old-Latin  texts :  the  Itala  and 
the  A  fra;  one  wishes  he  had  clearly  stated  whether  he 
means  that  two  independent  translations  from  the  LXX 
were  made. 
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Part  II  is  somewhat  shorter  but  brings  out  excellently 
St.  Jerome’s  personality  and  his  Bible  work  in  its  broad 
lines  and  in  many  well-chosen  details.  It  is  hard  to  real¬ 
ize  what  a  boon  the  Vulgate  proved  for  Western  Christen¬ 
dom,  till  one  understands  the  milieu  of  St.  Jerome’s  age 
and  of  those  that  followed,  and  till  one  reads  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulties  that  most  energetic  scholar  had  to 
surmount,  and  of  the  efforts  of  great  men  in  later  centur¬ 
ies  (Charlemain,  Alcuin,  Stephen,  Harding,  Cardinal 
Caraffa  and  Pius  X)  to  keep  his  Vulgate  text  pure  for 
posterity. 

Part  III  sketches  these  Bible-reforms  down  to  our  times 
most  instructively.  What  Prof.  Stummer  says  of  the  new 
Vatican  Commission  and  Dom  Quentin’s  method  is  well 
thought  out;  but  besides  a  summing  up  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  method  one  should  have  been  glad  to  read 
what  positive  suggestions  the  critics  of  the  learned  Bene¬ 
dictine  have  to  offer. 

In  the  Appendix  are  printed  St.  Jerome’s  Latin  pre¬ 
faces  to  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  as  also  some  docu¬ 
ments  of  value  for  the  history  of  the  Clementine  Vulgate. — 
On  p.  79  the  date  of  St.  Jerome’s  return  to  Rome  should 
be  382,  not  392.  Among  the  many  bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences  scattered  up  and  down  these  pages  we  miss  (or  have 
we  overlooked?)  Pere  Lagrange’s  article:  St.  Jerome  et 
St.  Augustin  (Bulletin  de  literature  ecclesiastique  fevr., 
1899,  reprinted  in  Etudes  Palestiniennes,  1915).  Here 
P.  Lagrange  says  there  were  people  who  thought  St.  Jer¬ 
ome  might  have  become  Pope  on  the  death  of  Damasus. 
One  can  imagine  Pope  Jerome  instituting  a  Jewish  Bibli¬ 
cal  commission  and  scandalizing  the  narrow-minded 
many !  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion.  By  Ilbert 

Churchward.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  Pp.  XV  and 

422,  large  8vo.  $15.00. 

This  is  a  very  large  book,  but  a  short  review  will  make 
clear  its  purpose  and  plan.  It  is  not  a  history  of  religion 
in  any  sense;  it  is  a  declaration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  author  thinks  religion  would  evolve  according  to  a 
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theory  that  is  fixed  and  mechanical,  kind  of  deus  ex 
machina.  One  after  another  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
ancient  and  modem,  is  reviewed,  beginning  at  the  lowest 
according  to  the  author’s  conception  of  things,  finding  it 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  time  in  history,  and  then 
presenting  the  next  according  to  his  school  of  evolution  no 
matter  how  far  removed  in  either  time  or  space  from  the 
first. 

A  few  sentences  will  illustrate  the  point  of  view  of  the 
book  Of  “the  propitiation  of  the  Spirits  of  Ancestors”  he 
says  (p.  3)  “This  was  the  dawn  of  true  religion.”  Of 
evolution  he  says  (p.  65)  “The  non-evolutionist,  who  is 
likewise  a  metaphysician,  would  deal  in  vain  with  the 
problem  of  the  religious  origins.  None  but  the  evolution¬ 
ists  can  go  back  far  enough.  Only  the  evolutionist  can  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  in  their  natural  sequence  and  the  true  order 
of  their  development.”  The  sum  and  substance  of  religion 
according  to  Dr.  Churchward  is  that  evolution  is  its  god 
and  Churchward  is  his  prophet. 

As  an  exposition  of  the  extreme  rationalistic  view  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  book  is  a  great  success.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Concilium  Florentinum.  II.  Zweites  Gutachten  der 

Lateiner  ueber  das  Fegefeuer.  By  Georg  Hofmann,  S. 

I.  Pont.  Institutum  Orientalium  Studiorum,  Roma  128. 

Pp.  64. 

At  the  Council  of  Ferrara  in  1438  conferences  were  held 
on  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  The  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  prepared  a  document  stating  their 
position  and  handed  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  church  (published  by  Georg  Hofmann  in  vol. 
XVI  of  the  Orientalia  Christiana).  To  this  the  Greeks 
replied,  denying  the  possibility  of  the  purification  of  souls 
by  means  of  Purgatory. 

Thereupon  the  Roman  Catholic  church  offered  a  second, 
oral  and  written,  statement,  declaring  in  brief  the  main 
issues  and  requesting  further  opinions  on  them  on  the 
part  of  the  Greek  church,  offering  also  additional  theolo¬ 
gical  reasons  for  their  own  position,  quoting  passages  of 
scripture  and  the  fathers,  primarily,  however,  the  teach- 
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ings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  While  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
text  of  this  statement  had  been  published  at  an  early 
date  by  Mgr.  Petit  with  a  Latin  translation  by  himself, 
the  almost  complete  original  Latin  text  has  lately  become 
available  through  a  newly  discovered  manuscript. 

The  problem  confronting  the  student  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  is  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  texts  are  not  in  verbal 
agreement,  but  offer  versions  which  differ  considerably, 
there  being  omissions  and  additions  over  the  other  in  each 
text,  entire  sentences  are  misplaced,  etc.,  although  the  con¬ 
tents  as  a  whole  are  the  same.  The  conclusions,  which 
Professor  Hofmann  now  offers  as  the  results  of  his  liter¬ 
ary  labors  are,  that  the  Latin  text,  as  it  is  now  offered,  is 
to  be  considerad  the  original  writing,  while  the  Greek, 
which  was  offered  to  the  Orthodox  church  on  June  ^7th, 
1438,  must  be  considered  an  imperfect  and  inferior  trans¬ 
lation.  The  differences  in  the  readings  are  illustrated  by 
him  by  parallel  quotations,  after  which  he  offers  the  com¬ 
plete  Latin  text  with  emendations  on  the  basis  of  philolo¬ 
gical  and  comparative  labors. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
of  considerable  importance,  in  that  it  upholds  the  power 
of  indulgences  and,  therefore,  the  power  of  the  church  to 
reach  beyond  this  earthly  life,  which  was  denied  by  the 
Greek  church  and  later  by  the  Reformers.  The  primary 
value  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  for  the  student  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Purgatory,  but  it  is  worthy  to  be  consulted  as  an 
important  source  by  any  student  of  Roman  doctrine. 

Manfred  Manrodt. 

Der  Marmorkalender  in  Neapel.  By  Dr.  Hans  Achelis, 
Direktor  of  the  Kirchlich-Archaeologische  Sammlung 
der  Universitaet  Leipzig.  Pp.  62.  University  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  1929. 

In  April,  1742,  two  huge  and  highly  decorated  marble 
tablets  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Mag- 
giore  in  Naples  were  removed  in  order  to  utilize  them  for 
a  different  purpose.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  rear 
sides  of  these  tablets,  each  of  which  was  almost  twenty 


